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The Marriage Canon 


O THE EDITOR: May I express my 

personal, whole-hearted approval of the 
position taken by Fr. Cirlot in your recent 
article on the proposed marriage canon. I 
think he has been one of the first to hit the 
nail on the head, It is a thoroughly Catholic 
position, yet not so absolute that it is lacking 
in a real desire to seek some way whereby 
we may be of real help to the “hard cases” 
coming before us. I believe the present com- 
mission has done a thoroughiy poor job and 
that unless something better than their pro- 
posal is to be presented at General Con- 
vention we had best give the whole matter 
further study, although I hate to see it de- 
layed. But better delay than take a stand 
that will make the Church a laughing stock, 
and our state far worse than it now is. 

(Rey.) FRANK S. PATTERSON. 
Warsaw, N. Y. 


O THE EDITOR: Permit me to express 

a word of commendation of Fr. Cirlot’s 
article on the marriage law [L. C., July 17th]. 
The point which needs to be more clearly 
kept in mind is, as he has written: ‘“Mar- 
riage not only should not be dissolved, it 
cannot be!” Since we are priests of Christ’s 
Church the question of marriage for divorced 
persons is not for us. 

The fourth of Fr. Cirlot’s conclusions de- 
serves attention. Indeed, let us take a firmer 
stand on this question, ridding ourselves of 
the present unsatisfactory Canon. The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America, nor any other branch of Catholic 
Christendom, cannot enact canons contrary 
to the mind and teaching of Jesus Christ. 

(Rey.) J. RANDOLPH FIELD. 

Earleville, Md. 


O THE EDITOR: Your substitute draft 

marriage canon is a great improvement 
on the Commission’s suggestion—much more 
logical, and certainly no less Christian. 
Polygamy is insufficiently appreciated today. 
Among its merits is that of enabling one to 
eat his cake and have it too, just as the 
Commission desires. Moreover, to harmonize 
the marriage office with polygamy (or poly- 
andry), it is only necessary to omit one 
small clause—“forsaking all others, keep thee 
only unto her (or him)”; whereas to har- 
monize it with divorce requires a complete 


rewriting. ... (Miss) C, I. Crariin. 
Boston. 


ihe THE EDITOR: I was much struck 
by Fr. Tucker’s attempt to “liberalize” 
the divorce canon by making remarriage of 
one party proof of adultery for the other’s 
benefit. It is an old sophistry and an over 
simplification which has been rejected before. 

If Fr. Tucker’s logic is valid at all it 
will of course have to be accepted retro- 
actively, as well as in the first instance. 
According to Fr. Tucker, if the ex-husband 
in a divorce remarries he makes it possible 
for the ex-wife to be remarried by the Church, 
for his marriage is in itself proof of adultery 
on his part. But by the same reasoning would 
not the ex-wife’s remarriage make him then 
the “innocent party” so that he could go to 
the church and have the marriage blessed, 
the marriage which was before ecclesiastical- 
ly illegal? At this point both re-marriages 
which were forbidden by the Church have 


become sanctioned by it solely because one 
of the former partners further broke the 
canons. Thus one wrong will have made two 
rights. Certainly this ought to give as much 
“freedom” as anyone could wish, without any 
need to change the canon and “without doing 
violence to the principle on which it is 
formulated.” 

Perhaps for the benefit of some of the 
readers who may take me seriously I should 
add that this is only an attempt to demon- 
strate the danger of allowing individual in- 
terpretation not a sober argument in favor of 
further laxity. 

(Rey.) Francis B. Downs. 

Riverton, N. J. 


O THE EDITOR: Let us accept the re- 

port of the Commission on Marriage and 
Divorce and let us amend it so that: 

(1) In cases where divorced people have 
remarried or wish to do so come before a 
court composed of the bishops of the province 
(the diocese is too small a unit—no single 
bishop should have such a_ responsibility 
thrust upon him). 

(2) The canon expressly states the con- 
ditions under which a dispensation to marry 
again may be allowed. 

Let us make plain that any divorcee who 
marries again without the Scripture cause 
thereby forfeits his or her right to receive 
the Holy Communion, until the case is sub- 
mitted to the court. The court may then (look- 
ing into the case) assign whatever period of 
penance seems wise before access to the 
Holy Communion is allowed. 

It is rather necessary for the Church to 
maintain strongly that she believes in Chris- 
tian marriage, for the effect of the sort -of 
thing Bishop Page’s committee puts out is to 
lodge in the public mind the idea that after 
all bigamy is the thing. 

(Rev.) CHartes E. Hitt. 

Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
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Church Attendance 


O THE EDITOR: Recently I read 

article entitled Why Are We Alive? 
a prominent writer, Nathan Howard G 
It appeared in that well-known and co 
mendable publication, Grit. It was a cle 
and concise statement of our responsibilit 
as beings ‘with moral consciousness and lo 
cal understanding.” But there was one sta 
ment that did not meet my hearty approv 
It was, “Sometimes we may find smug s 
isfaction in feeling that we are orthod 
that we are religious because we go 
Church or because we do not object to oth 
going.” In justice to Mr. Gist it should 
added that he explained the truly religic 
man as one interested in helping his fello 
men, but my objection to the statement j 
quoted is that non-churchgoers seize it w 
avidity and declare that they can be just 
good or better than regular attendants 
Church. Mr. Gist may not have intended 
convey that meaning, but I know of peoy 
who would interpret his words that wi 
They would find “smug satisfaction” es} 
cially if they happened to be engaged in soi 
humanitarian enterprise. 

I am acquainted with the usual curre 
talk about pharisaism and hypocrisy amo 
Church people, and there is enough of it, 7 
all know, but I have encountered a lot 
pharisaism among non-churchgoers. He 
they love to proclaim their good works a 
their good intentions! We clergy know | 
about such experiences. 

Church attendance is not all of Christia 
ity, but it is certainly a vital and necessa 
part of the Christian life, and every Cc 
firmation class should be impressed with t 
necessity of coming regularly to the hot 
of God. It should be drilled into the childr 
at church school as well as in the hon 
There is no Christianity that has life-givi 
power apart from the house of God, and 
man who stays away from Church Sund 
after Sunday and month after month exce 
for sickness or some acceptable excuse ¢ 
be on fire for Christ and His cause. The vy: 
majority of the excuses heard will not sta 
the test of Christ. We all know Episcopalia 
who can ride miles to some card party or 
a dinner or who spend hours many times 
week on the golf course but who darken t 
door of the church barely twice a year. ¥ 
they claim to be members of the Chure 
And on special occasions when there is 
chance for a big display they will seek t 
privileges of the Church for reasons of 1 
spectability and pride. 

The big problem is that of Church atte 
dance. If the majority of our communical 
would become ardent churchgoers so that a 
sence would be the exception rather than t 
rule, many of our financial problems wot 
be solved and the cause of missions wot 
have a real chance to flourish. The clergy 
their preaching should never give an utt 
ance that would by any chance give aid a 
comfort to those who are eagerly seeki 
excuses to remain away from Church. Chur 
attendance is vital to our witness for Chri 
What a wonderful transformation wot 
come over the Church if even 60% of the 
on our communicant lists would become r 
ular Sunday after Sunday in their attendan 
The spiritual and moral result would 
amazing! (Rev.) Georce R. Hiatt. 

Ellenville, N. Y. ‘ 
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Clerical Unemployment 


O THE EDITOR: To him that hath 

shall be given! 1 saw a notice from the 
ension Fund to the effect that pensions to 
lergy and widows would necessarily be 
ywered when a man—being unemployed— 
ras unable even to pay the non-parochial 
ssessment. Of course if he dies with assess- 
ents behind, and unemployed, his widow 
rill not get the $1,000 death allowance. It 
lay be such cases that meed the most, but 
») him that hath shall be given! 

They all with one consent began to make 
xcuse’ (1) I cannot find work for this 
riest because he is only licensed and in 
airmess men canonically resident must be 
mployed first. (2) My first obligation is to 
ty candidates, so I cannot employ this man. 
3) My diocese is poor and the missions are 
eldom able to pay a married man, so I| can- 
ot help. (4) I have a man coming in from 
1e ——— Church who wants to be a priest, 
9 I can do nothing. (5) I hope you won't 
ave to go on relief, but there is nothing 
vailable for you (turns around and brings 
a a man from another diocese!). (6) I 
imply cannot keep you on as I must have 

man who can take small pay, even if a 
ayreader. They all with one consent began 
9 make excuse! 

I wonder how many “sweet but meaning- 
ess letters’—as I heard one man express it 
—have been written by bishops to unem- 
loyed clergy during the past four or five 
ears. How many “excuses” verbal and writ- 
sn on behalf of the “poor” diocese that 
eally does not have a “poor” bishop (unless 
n other ways than money), or on behalf 
f the more wealthy diocese with the quite 
yell-to-do bishop who literally cares not 
yhether his brother starve or not.... 

I am very much in agreement with most 
Il the Rey. C. Parker writes in your issue 
f June 12th. Unquestionably every unem- 
loyed man seeking work ought to be placed 
efore any more are ordained, or brought 
rom another diocese into one that has any 
nemployed, even if only licensed, seeking 
york. That would be nothing but simple 
‘hristian justice, if ordination means any- 
uing at all. If it does not mean anything, 
yhy ordain at all? An unwritten age limit 
3 a disgrace, unless the pension is put back 
» start at that age. ROLAND MERCER. 

Los Angeles. 


—_@—_- 


Communion in One Kind 


O THE EDITOR: May I be permitted 
to add my bit to the present discussion 

f Communion in both kinds or in one kind? 
am wondering if the vital point of this 
iscussion is not the correctness or incorrect- 
ess of the doctrine of concomitance? If 
nis doctrine be true, there would seem to be 
o reason why we should not administer in 
ne kind; if it is not true, there we have no 
ight. While our Lord instituted the Eucharist 
1 both kinds and commanded us to do so 
Iso, I do not feel this an insuperable bar- 
ier. I do not think I could administer in one 
ind only, nor have I ever experienced any 
iffculties arising from so doing. But are we 
umans not strange in our ways of arguing? 
Ve refuse to think of divorce because our 
ord (apparently, and I think correctly) 
vould refuse it and now, His institution of 
‘ommunion in both kinds can be set aside! 
In the last issue of THE Livinc CHURCH 
July 10th], I find Fr. Curtis making this 
‘atement, “In this account he (Justin Mar- 
rr) tells the Emperor that the sacred species 
f bread is reserved and carried to the ab- 
ant and the sick.” I do not have a copy 
f the original at hand, but have read it only 
ecently and think that Fr. Curtis is mistaken. 
ustin Martyr says that both kinds are sent 
» the absent and sick. “They whom we 


call deacons give to each of those who are 
present a portion of the Eucharistic bread 
and wine and water; and carry them to those 
who are absent.” Again, “And there is a dis- 
tribution, and a partaking by every one, of 
the Eucharistic elements; and to those who 
are not present they are sent by the hands of 
the deacons” (B. J. Kidd’s translation, italics 
of course mine). 
(Rev.) Norman S. HoweE.t. 
Camden, N. J. 
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Church History 


O THE EDITOR: Many appreciative 
replies have been received in response 
to the article in THe Livinc Cuurcu of April 


| 24th: Why the Church Historical Society? 


May I pass on to your readers the following 
quotation from the dean of one of our out- 
standing seminaries: 

“The low present level of interest in his- 
tory and theology among our clergy is most 
discouraging, and unless it revives before 
long Anglicanism in this country stands to 
lose something that is most precious in its 
heritage. We have about reached the limit 
in conformity to the contemporary national 
character. Most of our clergy are gentlemen, 
but we are becoming a crowd of go-getters, 
not scholars or prophets.” 

(Rev.) WALTER H. Stowe. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


ae 


Church Army 


O THE EDITOR: Church Army has 

been endeavoring to discover how ex- 
tensive are the needs in the rural field which 
this organization is in existence to try to 
meet. 

From those bishops whose dioceses are in 
the Fourth province, we learn that in that 
province alone, there are still some 350 
counties in which our Church is not repre- 
sented, and in many cases, other churches are 
scarcely to be reckoned with beyond the 
areas immediately around the county centers. 

These Anglo-Saxon neighbors are oftimes 
illiterate, without medical attention, with 
sanitation of the crudest, without recrea- 
tional leadership (imagine American children 
unable to play baseball!), and without re- 
ligious leadership. 


Church Army is now ten years old. Part | 


of our objective for the second decade will 
be the training of sufficient men to pioneer 
in counties where the Episcopal Church is 
unknown. 

At this moment fifteen candidates and 
students await their call to training but 
Church Army finds itself with less than a 
hundred dollars in the bank. 

Churchmen are reminded that this organi- 
zation receives no grant from the national 
Church, but for all the training expenses and 
salaries and maintenance, we are entirely de- 
pendent upon voluntary gifts. 

We exist to help rural America, but we 
can only function in proportion as church 
members support us. 

The editor will receive checks marked for 
Church Army or they can be sent to Church 
Army Headquarters, +14 East 14th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

(Capt.) B. Frank Mountrorp, 

National Director, 
Church Army in USA. 


New York City. 


Cuurcu Army is so obviously worthy 
a cause and its need so urgent that THE 
Livinc Cuurcu gladly makes an excep- 
tion to its rule against publishing appeals 
in its correspondence columns. 
—Tue Epiror. 
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Church Literature in Portuguese 


i Nae THE EDITOR: Bishop Hobson and 
his cohorts deserve the gratitude of all 
forward-looking Churchmen for the editions 
of Forward—day by day in Portuguese. This 
writer had the pleasure of a long conference 
with the late Bishop Kinsolving regarding 
Church literature in Portuguese. Consider, 
for one moment, the extent of territory in 
which the tongue of Camoens is spoken, 


Square Miles Population 
Brazile conasiccensass onsen the 3,298,870 30,635,605 
Roxtugal eeaariccrrisr ts 35,500 6,399,355 
Portuguese colonies .... 804,841 9,675,000 
Ota gosem cen ee rds eee 4,139,211 46,709,960 

The USA has 3,743,529 square miles, 
all told 


Little is done by the Anglican commun- 
ion, save our work in Brazil and isolated 
chaplaincies of the SPG and other societies. 
Here, then, is ample scope for the evangel 
of the printed page. 

Some Baptist missionaries had little books, 
Testaments, and tracts, printed in Portu- 
guese. These went right up the Amazon into 
the heart of Peru, and were passed from 
hand to hand in the course of that mighty 
river, 4,000 miles long; some work is being 
done by English societies for such settlements 
as Para and Manaos, but practically speak- 
ing the hinterland of Brazil is not reached 
by our Church. 

This letter is written with intimate knowl- 
edge of the problems as the deponent has not 
only traveled up the Amazon but has resided 
in Angola and knows Portugal. Avante! 
indeed; here is a splendid opening for the 
mission of our Lord in printer’s ink. 

Joun W. LeTHasy. 

Portland, Ore. 
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Teaching Religion 


O THE EDITOR: The Rev. Lewis Sasse, 

2d, and the Rev. John Quincy Martin 
deserve credit for so plainly calling atten- 
tion to the lamentable lack of religion in 
the private schools and to the grave injustice 
to the children shown by parents who do not 
care what religion they are taught or whether 
they are taught any at all. Fr. Sasse’s original 
letter and now Fr. Martin’s endorsement of 
that letter should be read and noted. They 
form a strong arraignment of present condi- 
tions and they really make one wonder if 
many of those who belong to the Episcopal 
Church have any real religion at all, or if 
they have, why they are so fearful of con- 
fessing it, defending it, and seeing their chil- 
dren brought up in it! 

If the Church is to continue, if the Chris- 
tian religion is to grow, the children must be 
taught in the Faith as children before they 
grow up, And although it may seem speaking 
strongly, no parent belonging to the Episco- 
pal Church should send his child any place 
where another religion is being taught. And 
it should be realized that missionary work 
starts in our own homes and in our own land 
in teaching the children. They will soon be 
in the front line of life, either as Christians 
or pagans. 

America is rapidly becoming pagan. Any 
observing person sees it. And any thinking 
person knows that the reason is that religion 
is not taught in the schools and colleges, ex- 
cept those of the Roman communion, I am 
an optimist, and so I have not lost hope, but 
as also a realist I am not shutting my eyes 
to plain facts. 

In a country like this, where freedom of 
belief and worship is guaranteed under the 
Constitution, it is impossible to have the 
Church’s belief exclusively taught in the 
schools and colleges of the land. Yet it should 
be possible, and we believe that it is quite 
possible, for the representatives of all forms 
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of what is called “Christianity,” to meet and 
come to some agreement for the teaching of 
the main principles of religion, with their 
historic background, in which even the Jews 
could assent to the greater part. A presenta- 
tion of religion, teaching God, the respon- 
sibility of the soul to God, and the cultiva- 
tion of the spiritual life, may be lacking 
but it is surely far better than no teaching. 
The “powers that be” should get busy in 
order to avoid the children growing up young 
pagans! ' ; 

I have been quite consistent in this 
throughout my entire ministry. I have per- 
sonally taught my Sunday school and Con- 
firmation classes and I have rejoiced to turn 
out year after year more who had well 
learned the doctrine, discipline, and worship 
of the Church. They may not have known 
much about the kings of Israel, or the order 
of St. Paul’s missionary journeys, or the many 
things stressed in so many Sunday schools 
that make the Sunday school become a farce 
as to teaching the faith. They did know that 
each one was “the child of God, who must 
believe in God, love God, worship God, and 
serve God” and they were definitely taught 
what to believe, how to live, and how to 
worship. 

I refer to this to illustrate my point, that 
missionary work begins with the children and 
that a priest to be consistent must do in his 
own parish that which he is counselling 
others to do. And in passing, let me say that 
there is nothing like the method of St. Sul- 
pice, a catechetical system of the greatest 
value, hard on the priest but well worth 
while, for the results are incomparable. 

It is obvious that the Sunday schools can- 
not adequately teach the children when the 
time given on the 52 Sundays a year probably 
does not average 75 hours a year. And many 
priests who present Confirmation candidates 
should feel heartily ashamed, for they spend 
little time in preparing them. Many of those 
confirmed do not know any more about the 
teaching of the Church or the sacramental 
life than the little donkeys sometimes found 
at the seashore. 

Again I commend the letters of Fr. Sasse 
and Fr. Martin, with the hope that something 
will be done by the Church to save the chil- 
dren to the Christian Faith. 

(Rev.) ARcHIBALD CAMPBELL KNOWLES. 

Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


———— 


The Racial Episcopate 


O THE EDITOR: The reply of the Rev. 

Harry Rahming [L. C., July 3d] to Dr. 
Miller and Fr. Martin certainly lacks an 
adequate view of the growth of race preju- 
dice and discrimination in this country. Fr. 
Rahming states that “the problem the racial 
episcopate seeks to solve is a sectional and 
not a general condition.” Surely even a casual 
study of the race question shows us that 
there is a constant tendency for sectional 
practices to become general. Witness the 
spread of separate schools and other Jim 
Crow practices into the North. Is not Fr. 
Rahming aware that the biggest fight the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People wages is to prevent these 
sectional “solutions” from becoming general 
practices? And we have no assurance that 
the Episcopal Church will not eventually 
adopt this same attitude. ... 

Social pressure has forced our brethren 
in the South to accept many things contrary 
to full citizenship in Church and State; but 
surely we who enjoy greater privileges should 
not encourage them to continue to do so. 
To approve even voluntary segregation would 
be to retard a fairer solution of the prob- 
lem, and jeopardize our own freedom. 

(Rev.) JoHN M. Burcess. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SAS Badewota 


O THE EDITOR: In England you hear 

the prayers for the royal family and 
Parliament at every service. Have they not 
been invaluable to her through the centuries? 
In America I rarely hear the President or 
Congress mentioned. They’re a bad lot, I 
know, and perhaps would disturb the peace- 
ful tenor of our thoughts. But the prayers 
for the country used on Independence Day 
seemed strange and old in their ideas of 
what we should ask for—almost ironical in 
comparison with the present—yet how I 
have longed to hear them ever since at every 
daily service and every Sunday celebration. 

EMILY CANFIELD. 
Burlington, Vt. 
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“The CLID and the Red Menace” 


O THE EDITOR: I have a great deal of 

sympathy for the CLID but I must dis- 
sent to the suggestion that one can be, at 
the same time, a good Christian and a 
complete Marxist. One cannot consistently 
say in Church, “Credo in Deum,” and then 
go out into the world shouting, “Mit Gott 
sind wir einfach fertig.’ Nor is the atheism 
of Marx, Engels, etc., so much a thing apart 
that one can claim to be a Marxist sociolog- 
ically but a Christian theologically. Lenin 
and his followers saw this clearly. It belongs 
to the warp and woof of Marxism. 

It is of the essence of Marxism that the 
ills of society are due to an economic system 
and can be cured by the overthrow of that 
system and the substitution of another. It 
is of the essence of Christianity that the ills 
of humanity are due to sin and can be cured 
only when the divine charity, as revealed in 
Christ, is shed abroad in men’s hearts by 
the Holy Ghost. 

As a mere matter of social theory, I 
would go much further along the road of 
public ownership than would most of the 
people with whom I talk. I think there is no 
more sense in leaving the development of 
the nation’s communications and public util- 
ities to private, profiteering enterprise than 
there would be in relying, for the defense of 
it, upon letters of marque and reprisal. But 
the man who would choose a godless society 
because he thinks its economic system perfect, 
in preference to a Catholic society however 
socially backward, is eating of the tree that is 
in the midst of the garden. 

History teaches no lesson more clearly. 
A godless society, because it is godless, will 
surely die. 

(Rev.) JoHN Cote McKim. 

Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Pro and Con 


O THE EDITOR: I first subscribed for 

Tue Livinc Cyurcu in 1884, but now we 
are parting company and I will ask you to 
discontinue my subscription. The drift to 
medievalism has chilled my love and enthu- 
siasm for the Church. Especially nauseating 
are photographs of bishops togged up to look 
like the Mikado about to sing something 
about making the punishment fit the crime, 
etc. 

Adios, 


Cy Re Cones 
Laredo, Tex. 


one EDITOR: One of the mission 
priests of this diocese came to see me. I 
had never met him. A copy of Tue Livinc 
CHURCH was on a table. He looked at it and 
said: “That’s the kind of a fellow I am.” No 
further introduction was needed. 


(Miss) IRENE M. Bares. 
Rutherford, N. J. 


The Living Chur 


“Boychoirs” 


O THE EDITOR: I noticed that wt 

my recent article on the work of St. Luk 
choristers in motion pictures was publish 
the title was changed from “A Church By 
choir in Motion Pictures’ to “A Chu 
Boys’ Choir,’ etc. I was sorry that | 
original title was changed, because there 
a subtle but nevertheless real differentiati 
between a “boychoir’ and a “boys’ choi 
This matter was thoroughly aired in 1 
columns of one of the organists’ journals 
few years ago, with the result that it v 
agreed among those taking part in the sy 
posium that the term “boychoir”’ would 
used to describe the standard choir of bi 
and men which forms the principal musi 
organization of many churches in the Ep 
copal and Roman Catholic communions, a 
the term “boys’ choir’ would be used 
designate the secondary choir of boys on 
which is found in some of the denominatiot! 
churches, and whose function is primarily 
give the boys something to do in the chu 
and which is never the chief musical | 
ganization in the church. 

St. Luke’s choristers have just finished 
engagement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
cording some brilliant festival music in Spé 
ish style for Jeanette MacDonald’s new p 
ture, Firefly, soon to be released. In 1 
opening festival scene over one thousa 
Mexicans from the Mexican quarter of I 
Angeles were used, including a Mexican be 
choir, but the singing you will hear was de 
by St. Luke’s boys. St. Luke’s boys also 
pear in Bobby Breen’s new picture, Make 
Wish, in which they sing several jolly secu 
songs by Oscar Straus, and in the fir 
operetta a youthful chorus is heard, cc 
sisting of forty St. Luke’s boys and twe1 
girls from my chorus in the Palos Ver¢ 
school. The children in the picture who ¢ 
pear to be singing are really dancers, a 
most of them are much younger than 1 
real singers were. 


WILLIAM RIPLEY Dorr. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
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Credit Where Due 


O THE EDITOR: I notice that in T 

Livinc CuurcH for July 10, 1937, pa 
48, you describe a great work that has be 
done in Spur, Tex., in the article, N 
Stress on Rural Work in North Texas. F 
I notice that you omitted the name of 
man who had done this great work, the Ri 
William H. Martin! Having long notic 
your fairness in many ways, I believe y 
will be willing to publish a notice of his we 
and move. The same follows: 

On June ist, the Rev. William H. Mar 
resigned his position as priest in charge of 
Luke’s Church, Stamford, Tex., Trin 
Church, Albany, Tex., and Trinity Chur 
Spur, Tex., and accepted a position in » 
missionary district of Salina as priest 
charge of St. Thomas’ Church, Garden Ci 
Kans., and St. Alban’s Church, Cimarr 
Kans., with residence in Garden City. Bef. 
leaving North Texas, the Rev. William 
Martin had just completed the designing a 
building of the new church at Spur, wh 
is the newest church in North Texas. a 
one of the most beautiful. ; 


(Rev.) ALEx B. Hanson. 
Concordia, Kans. 


WE ARE GLAD to complete the recc 
by adding the above information, wh 
was doubtless omitted originally becat 
of the modesty of our former North Tes 
correspondent, the Rey. William H. M: 


tin. 
—Tue Epiror. 
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EDITORIALS ann COMMENTS 


Two Bishops on Marriage 


WO ARTICLES by episcopal members of the Commis- 

sion on Marriage and Divorce are of particular interest 

in connection with the recommendations made by that 
Sommission for the relaxation of the Church’s marriage canon. 
Che first of these is an editorial entitled Marriage and Divorce 
n the July 22nd issue of the Witness signed by Bishop Johnson 
f Colorado, who is editor of that periodical and a member of 
he Marriage Commission. The other is the article in this 
ssue of THE Livinc CHURCH entitled the Problem oi 
olemnization, by Bishop McDowell of Alabama, who is 
isted in the Living Church Annual as a member of the Com- 
uission. Bishop McDowell explains, however, that he is no 
ynger a member of the Commission, having resigned because 
e was unable to attend the meetings and thus express his con- 
ictions in opposition to those of the majority. 

Bishop Johnson’s editorial is in reply to what he terms 
an attack from the editor of THE Livinc CHuRCH which 
; most vitriolic in its implications.”’ Just how anything can 
e “‘vitriolic in its implications” this editor is in some doubt, 
ut if the editor of the Witness is using the word “‘vitriolic”’ 
1 the invidious sense that is generally attached to it simply 
ecause the editor of THE Livinc CHURCH has expressed his 
onest and straightforward opinion, then he is certainly guilty 
f throwing stones while himself living in a glass house. ‘Vhe 
orthright editorial policy of the Witness is so well known 
s to require no comment here, except that THE Livinc 
‘HURCH has the greatest respect for the vigorous manner in 
shich the Witness expresses its editorial views and must con- 
sss to some astonishment at being criticized by its editor for 
slowing the same policy. 

Bishop Johnson bases his editorial defense of the Com- 
ission’s recommendation on the need of giving more ade- 
uate protection to the “innocent party” in a divorce for 
jultery. He points out that “at the present the court record 
the only evidence permitted whereas the facts can [only ?] 
> arrived at in some other way.”’ Laying aside for the moment 
Ye question as to whether the dispensation in favor of the 
nnocent party” is really scriptural, is the recommendation 
‘the Marriage Commission the best way in which to protect 
e rights of the ‘‘innocent party’ and prevent other abuses: 
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What Bishop Johnson’s argument boils down to is that 
remarriage after divorce is ordinarily wrong but occasionally 
permissible in the case of the “innocent party,” who is not 
sufficiently protected by our present law. Let us take an 
analogy from another branch of law. The killing on one human 
being by another is ordinarily reprehensible but is occasionally 
permissible, for example, in self-defense. In order to protect 
the person who killed in self-defense, does the State enact a 
law legalizing murder in general? Certainly not. Then why 
should the Church, in order to protect an occasional “innocent 
party,’ enact a law permitting remarriage after divorce under 
any and all circumstances at the sole and arbitrary discretion 


of the bishop? 


ISHOP JOHNSON writes: “The Commission has de- 
fended the law but asks for equity, and equity does not 
negative law.” 

This is sound reasoning, but unfortunately neither the 
Commission as a whole nor Bishop Johnson individually 
has followed it. The present canon does deal with both 
law and equity, the latter being expressed in the provision 
that a communicant of the Church who is married contrary 
to the Church’s law may, under certain circumstances, be 
restored to his full communicant standing in the Church. This 
is a true example of the exercise of equity—i.e., the modifica- 
tion of the rigidity of the law when it works injustice to an 
individual. The proposal of the Commission, on the other hand, 
is not an exercise of equity at all but the enactment of a law 
that would give every diocesan bishop power to authorize 
the remarriage of any divorced person. The divorcee does not 
have to be an “innocent party’’—he may, indeed, be one of 
those whom Bishop Johnson in his picturesque manner describes 
as “the socialites who have the morals of a rabbit hutch.” 
Moreover, according to the proposal of the Commission, the 
bishop would not even have to consult his chancellor or the 
ecclesiastical court set up to deal with such matters. In short, 
his action would not be that of a constitutional bishop but 
of an arbitrary monarchical one, invested with plenary power 
and responsible to no one. And yet this proposal is set forth in 
the name of liberalism! 
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Bishop Johnson resorts to special pleading when he writes: 
* “T have wrestled with these cases of marriage in a way that 
the editor of THE Livinc CHurRCcH has never been called upon 
to do, and I have shown mercy at times beyond the letter of 
the canon, and I would have been ashamed of myself if I had 
not.” This is a strange statement indeed. Are editors of Church 
periodicals who do not happen to be bishops not to express their 
convictions on subjects touching the exercise of the episcopal 
function? If so, not only THe Livinc CHurcH but the 
Churchman and the Southern Churchman have erred greviously 
in dealing with such questions as clergy placement, missionary 
policy, and a host of other matters. Moreover, what shall be 
said of the Witness itself, with its frequent editorials signed by 
the managing editor, who is not a bishop, criticizing the bishops 
collectively and individually in no uncertain terms? Has it not 
also been guilty of the crime of /ése majesté? 


T IS with a sense of relief that we turn from Bishop John- 
son’s editorial to the article by Bishop McDowell. Here 1s 
no bit of controversial writing but one of the sanest and most 
scholarly treatments of the nature of Christian marriage that 
we have ever seen. Bishop McDowell recognizes that the 
Church cannot deal with every phase of the marriage question 
in a single canon, and suggests that “there should be gradually 
worked out a body of canon law in this field with a judicial 
system to enforce the same justly but humanely, and a pastoral 
theology and casuistry to deal with education in sex and 
marriage and with family problems.” 

Here is the soundest and most constructive suggestion 
that has yet been made. We hope that it will be presented to 
General Convention and that it will meet with the approval 
of that body. Probably the best way of carrying out the sug- 
gestion would be not to attempt to make any change in Canon 
41 at the present time but to authorize the appointment of a 
commission to study the matter anew, and propose to the 
General Convention of 1940 not one canon but perhaps three 
or four, dealing with various aspects of the subject, having due 
regard for both law and equity, and basing its recommendations 
fairly and squarely upon the teaching of Christ as set forth in 
the Holy Scriptures and the tradition of the Church. 
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A Guide to Marriage Instructions 


HILE the commission of the general Church on Mar- 

riage and Divorce has been engaged in an attempt to 
weaken the Church’s marriage law, the marriage commission 
of the diocese of Long Island has taken practical steps to help 
the clergy fulfil their duty of giving advice and instruction to 
marriage candidates. This commission, of which Bishop 
Creighton was chairman before his departure from the dio- 
cese, and of which the Rev. R. C. S. Holmes is secretary, 
maintains a practical advisory service for clergymen who wish 
to consult it. In addition, the commission has recently pub- 
lished a practical booklet entitled Christian Marriage: Reli- 
gious, Practical, and Legal. This has been distributed to the 
clergy of the diocese and presumably is available on application 
from priests in other dioceses. 

The Long Island booklet contains five brief chapters 
which are full of helpful advice and information, The first 
consists simply of the text of Canon 41, the Church’s law on 
marriage. Next comes A Study of Meanings and Methods, 
followed by a chapter on Practical Considerations. These two 
chapters are full of sound teaching and will form a helpful 
basis for the marital instructions that the priest is required to 
give. We like particularly the comparison that is drawn be- 
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tween marriage as a civil contract and Christian marriage 
“an institution of divine ordination.” Of Christian marria 
the pamphlet says: 


“The Church insists that the considerations given and : 
ceived shall be ‘pure gold, refined in the fire,’ because their val 
consists in mutual dependence upon God, in the will to live 
Him, and to act with His guidance, daily sought, and fre 
imparted in the abundant means which He has established. Th 
for the Christian, marriage is no mere expression of natural 1 
pulses, nor yet an observance of social requirements: it is p: 
eminently a condition of test for the reality of the Christian li 
also of opportunity to experience the blessings of His preser 
and help most vividly. Just so, the sunlight is most intense, wh 
it is brought to a focus. This is the true understanding, becat 
it is evident that Christian marriage, as we term it, is no oth 
wise than a marriage between two Christian people, who hz 
developed, under the tender guidance of the Church, from — 
fancy, through childhood and adolescence, to a balanced maturi 
equipped with knowledge of God and experienced in the real 
of His promises. Then, as may be understood, the blessing of 1 
Church is imparted upon their union, not merely as an impress 
conclusion to a solemn ceremony, but rather as the expression 
the confident faith that the graces of the Christian life are to fi 
a new and abiding manifestation through their mutual help a 
their common dependence upon God.” 


Chapter IV is entitled Marriage and the Law. This su: 
marizes in brief and plain form the statutory requiremet 
affecting marriage in the state of New York and provides 
valuable source of reference for those who have occasion 
perform marriages in this state. In connection with the leg 
requirements in New York state, however, the recent modi 
cation requiring a wait of 72 hours between the issuance of t 
license and the performing of the marriage (referred to 
an editorial in a previous issue) should be noted. This is r 
mentioned in the pamphlet. 

The final chapter of the Long Island booklet deals w 
bibliography and contains a suggestion of a number of boc 
that will be particularly helpful to the clergy either in reinfo 
ing their own background in this matter or for recommendati 
to couples applying to them for marriage. Each of these boc 
is briefly described and its contents summarized. This 
particularly valuable as offering the priest a guide amo 
what the commission aptly describes as ‘‘a welter of boc 
ranging all the way from the soporific to the emetic.” 

The marriage commission of the diocese of Long Isla 
has made an excellent beginning in the publication of t 
booklet. This is one of the most helpful things that can be de 
by a marriage commission in any diocese, or by a joint co 
mission representing several dioceses in the same state. \ 
hope that other such bodies will follow the splendid exam 
of the diocese of Long Island. 


i Ne 
Investments 
\ \ 7 HAT are the responsibilities of Churchmen with reg: 


to their investments? Some years ago when Dean 
was its chairman, the Connecticut department of Christ 
social service raised the question, and answered that, while 
commission did not believe that it fell within the proper sc 
of the activities of the Church to seek to promote legislati 
it did feel that Churchmen should show by precept and exam 
an active and unselfish effort to relieve the intolerable burd 
of the poor. 
It is a legal maxim, it was pointed out, that a corporat 
has no soul and that more and more the business of the wo 
is carried on by corporations. There are of course good and | 
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rporations. An enlightened public opinion which finds ready 
‘Pression in acts is quite as effective a curb to unjust dealine 
1 the part of corporations as much of the legislation in perce’ 
: further referred to the fact that the Lambeth Conference 
as called attention to the responsibility resting upon every 
hurchman who is a shareholder in such corporations. Each 
lareholder to the extent that he can participate in the manage- 
ent of the corporation is to that extent chargeable with 
hatever of good or bad enters into its dealings with the public 
its employes. 

The commission expressed its belief that the clergy should 
ot be backward in seeking to impress a sense of this responsi- 
lity on the minds and consciences of their parishioners, and 
lat the laity should inform themselves of the conditions which 
roduce the results they enjoy. If necessary, they should decline 
) continue as partners in the corruption of legislatures, the 
king of valuable franchises without due compensation, and 
le oppression of wage-earners, by re-investing their property 
here it can surely be known and shown that such methods 
‘e not practised. 

All of this advice is equally pertinent at the present mo- 
ent, notwithstanding the many safeguards that the govern- 
ent has sought to build up. The cornerstone is the problem 
- individual responsibility, unseen but essential. 


Yemocracy’s Triumph 


| HEN President Roosevelt last February proposed 
what has come to be commonly known as the “‘packing”’ 
the Supreme Court, we denounced the proposal editorially, 
‘(pressing our belief that the American people did not want 
| break down the system of a balanced Federal government 
which the executive, legislative, and judicial branches all 
uve important and equal functions to perform, and express- 
g the hope that “they will manage to make that opinion so 
early felt by Congress that even though the overwhelming 
ajority of its members are of the same political party as the 
resident it will reject this revolutionary proposal of his.” 
Je pointed out that the proposal was one having a religious 
well as a political significance because “the President’s 
oposal smacks of dictatorship, and it has been abundantly 
smonstrated in the history of post-war Europe that dic- 
torship is destructive of religious as well as political liberty. 
or that reason we are vitally concerned as Christians quite 
much as we are as American citizens.” 

After five months of heated debate in Congress, the press, 
id virtually every medium for the expression of opinion, 
e Senate has at last overwhelmingly defeated the President’s 
oposal or any compromise based upon it effecting the Supreme 
ourt. This is a matter for rejoicing. Indeed, it is one of the 
ost hopeful signs that America is still essentially democratic 
d that democracy can continue to endure. 

Another hopeful sign is that President Roosevelt has taken 
; defeat in good part, recognizing that it represents the 
ll of the people by whose mandate he governs. This, of 
urse, we take for granted: and few. political observers have 
en taken the trouble to comment upon it. Yet only in this 
untry, in the British Commonwealth of Nations, in the 
andinavian countries, France, and a few smaller countries 
puld it be possible today for the head of the government 
make such a vigorous plea in a matter of major importance 
d accept with good grace his defeat. Indeed, even in the 
her countries that we have mentioned the Prime Minister, 
d he been defeated on so important a matter, would have 
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FOR THE FAITH AND ORDER CONFERENCE 


HE following prayer for the World Conference on 

Faith and Order, which will meet in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, August 3d to 18th, is recommended by the 
Forward Movement: 

O Almighty God, who hast built Thy Church 


upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ Himself being the Chief Corner-Stone; 
grant that, by the operation of Thy Spirit, all Chris- 
tians may be so joined together in unity of spirit, and 
in the bond of peace, that they may be an Holy 
Temple acceptable unto Thee; through the same Thy 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


automatically found himself out of power. Only in this coun- 
try can the chief executive proceed on a trial and error basis, 
submitting to the check of public opinion when he is not in 
accordance with it and continuing to have ‘the support of 
the public in regard to other important matters. 

The American form of democratic government has met 
one of the greatest crises in its history and has come through 
it triumphantly. 


King Leopold’s Proposal 
HE PLEA OF King Leopold of the Belgians for a new 


‘ international body equivalent to an economic League of 
Nations is a dramatic and noble attempt to solve what the 
King describes as “the great problems which menacingly con- 
front humanity” and to diminish the causes of war. That it 
has the implied support of the leading democratic nations, 
Great Britain, France, and the United States, is a hopeful 
feature of the royal proposal, while the fact that it might 
make possible the redistribution of raw materials will be a 
factor in its favor in the eyes of Germany and Italy. 

The proposal of King Leopold deserves the careful con- 
sideration of all nations and of men of good will in every 
nation. Whether or not it will prove workable depends largely 
upon the attitude that will be taken toward it by the totali- 
tarian states, particularly Germany, Italy, and Russia. Un- 
fortunately the very fact that the proposal comes from a 
democratic-source and follows conferences by Premier Van . 
Zeeland with British, American, and French officials, will 
very likely cause the proposal to be looked upon with suspicion 
by these other nations. Essentially what King Leopold’s pro- 
posal amounts to is the extension of the principles of repre- 
sentative democracy to the world of nations. To us who 
believe in representative democracy this extension seems rea- 
sonable, logical, and praiseworthy. To nations and individuals 
that reject representative democracy, a proposal to extend it is 
not likely to prove welcome. On that rock we fear the pro- 
posal of King Leopold and Premier Van Zeeland will be 
shipwrecked. Nevertheless, it is a forward-looking proposal 
and an honest attempt to save Europe and the world from 
the economic and military rivalry that is almost certain in 
the long run to a universally disastrous war. 

We hope that the Belgian proposal will receive adequate 
consideration by the nations and that it may result in a 
constructive move toward world peace. But even if, as we 
fear, it is doomed to failure it is a noble and Christian effort 
on the part of a noble and Christian King, and as such is 
praiseworthy, whatever its outcome may be. 
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Dr. Zoellner 


EWS DISPATCHES from Germany telling of the 

death of Dr. Wilhelm Zoellner do not give the cause of 
his demise, but it may well have been due to a broken heart. 
Dr. Zoellner was a kindly and lovable man and one who had 
close to his heart the causes of unity and peace. In his earlier 
years he was active in such world-wide movements as Faith 
and Order and Life and Work and, indeed, had the Nazi 
government permitted him to do so, he would have been attend- 
ing the Oxford Conference at the time of his death. 

This editor remembers Dr. Zoellner as he participated in 
a meeting in Denmark of the Continuation Committee of the 
Conference on Faith and Order two years ago. Greatly con- 
cerned at that time with the troubles of the Protestant Church 
in Germany, Dr. Zoellner was trying to maintain the world- 
wide connections of the German Protestants and at the same 
time establish peace between them and a government having 
no sympathy with Christianity as a universal religion. Return- 
ing to Germany, Dr. Zoellner accepted the post as head of the 
Church Affairs Department in an earnest endeavor to solve the 
strife between Church and State. Unfortunately, despite his 
sincere effort to heal the breach, Dr. Zoellner succeeded only in 
breaking down the confidence of the Church in his leadership 
and also losing the support of the State officials who had ap- 
pointed him. 

His repudiation by the government last February and 
the refusal of the State to permit him to attend the Oxford 
Conference may well have given him a feeling of failure in 
his old age that served as a contributing factor in his death. 
Yet if Dr. Zoellner was a failure—we do not say that he was 
—his was the noble failure of one who has spent his life in a 
good cause which he has not been able to bring to fruition. 
May he rest in peace. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


M. J. W.—The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews does not discuss the 
historical character of Melchizedek, but takes the account in Genesis 14: 17-20, 
and allegorizes it to enforce certain considerations concerning the priesthood of 
the Christ. The things in the account that he uses are the fact that Mel- 
chizedek is not a member of the priestly line, nor even of the Hebrew people, 
that he simply flashes on the scene and flashes out again and is not even called 
Melchizedek the son of X, as is the normal Oriental custom, and that Abra- 
ham reveres him as a priest, receiving his blessing and paying him the priestly 
tithe. Later mystical writers, taking their impulse from this passage (Heb. 7), 
and from Psalm 110:4, developed all sorts of theories about.the supernatural 
nature of Melchizedek, but there is no good reason to suppose these ideas were 
held by the author of Hebrews. 


——+ 


The Bible in Georgia Schools 


HE STATE of Georgia, through its board of education, 

will purchase 800,000 Bibles for school children of Georgia 
as a means of inculcating religious principles and offsetting 
Communistic tendencies. 

The motion for the purchase of the Bibles camé from Goy- 
ernor Rivers, who stressed the need for Bibles in the schools of 
Georgia, saying: 

“The growth of Communism is a menace we of Georgia have 
got to watch, and the best weapon with which to combat it is the 
Bible. Communism teaches Godlessness. Our form of government 
contemplates the worship of God as a religion and as an act of 
citizenship.” 

It is reported that each member of the new 10-man board arose 
and indorsed “100%” the suggestion and motion of the governor. 

It was the governor’s suggestion that the Bible be furnished 
to all school children in the state, from the first grade through 
high school, and the Bible so furnished to become the property of 
the child and to remain in his possession throughout his school life. 


—NCIC News Service. 
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EVERYDAY RELIGION 


Culture 
E HEAR MUCH about culture, but just what 


the cultured man? 

The cultured person is one who has discover 
some unfailing magic in life and who has found, in a way | 
measured living, the secret of enjoying the wisdom he h 
found. 

The cultured man is one with certain spiritual qualiti 
which enable him to remain calm in adversity, in loneliness | 
be free from despair, at all times to be happy and to re 
content. 

He is the man whose spirit is electrically awake. He 
alive in his mind and keenly receptive to beauty and humar 
feelings. And he is just in all his dealings, rational and sane) 
all the affairs of life. 

But the cultured man has one distinguishing mark—pois 
And poise is the distinctive characteristic of a Christian. 

When we recollect the lives of Christian saints and th 
deaths of martyrs, we note that they both are marked | 
qualities of coolness, calmness, and composure. Real Christiat 
of all ages possess an unique quality of spirit and characte 
that reminds one of the quiet at the hub of a wheel. A stron; 
reasoned peace that is invincible in temper—such is the authes 
tic mark of a Christian and the hallmark of the truly culture 
man. 

This truly marvelous quality, possessed by so few of 1 
in these volcanic times, is gained by those persons who kno 
and practise self-control, which is mastery; by those who hay 
caught and who live for a vision, which gives them a directio1 
a dynamic motivating force, and stability ; by those who harb« 
convictions, which keep them firm. 

Serenity, the last lesson of culture, is the result of havin 
self-control, a vision, convictions, confidence, and sure tru: 
in God. And we all know that such inner poise of spirit, whic 
rests on that secure anchorage of the soul, trust in God, 
power. 

But the real reason why the Christian is a person marke 
among men is that he has, above all else, certainty; an 
possessing certainty, he is endowed with that amazing pea 
of God which surpasses the world’s understanding and whic 
lies beyond the world’s ability to give or take away. 

The Christian is poised at all times because he knows th: 
‘““Whoso putteth his trust in the Lord shall be safe.” 

The Christian owns inner serenity of spirit, poise, ar 
calm of soul, because he has heard God speak these word: 
“Tam with thee, and will keep thee in all places whithers 
ever thou goest and will bring thee again into this land. 

“Let the peace of God rule in your hearts’”—and you wi 
have peace and poise and power. 

“The peace of God, which passeth all understanding, sha 


~ keep your hearts and minds through Jesus Christ.” 
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Why I Read My Church Paper 


I cannot be a real Christian and a worth-while member. 
my Church unless I know its purpose, its aims, its plans, its need 
and how it proposes through the codperation of its members _ 
join hands with God in bringing them about. My Church pap 
tells me how. —C. J. Cross. 


Unrest in the South 
By Harold Preece 


CONOMIC FORCES are causing a second Recon- 

struction of the South. One who has spent his life in 

the region feels a sense of impending conflict’ despite 
he new filling stations and the current boom in real estate. 
n the past, the state of the cotton market has determined our 
legree of prosperity; but the day when the world depended 
ipon us for its cotton supply is almost gone. Our social system, 
lependent in turn upon cotton, is going at an even faster rate. 
\s a result, human relations which seemed fixed and perma- 
lent are becoming increasingly disorganized and desperately 
haotic. 

Despite all the concern, official and unofficial, about the 
harecroppers, the outlook for this miserable class grows stead- 
ly darker. The Federal government has recently abandoned 
ts attempt to solve fully a festering human problem. Today 
he policy of the emasculated Rural Resettlement Bureau is 
0 give only “the best tenants”’ assistance. No less a personage 
han Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace has declared 
enancy to be permanent. In the minds of many civic leaders, 
*hurchmen, and the tenants themselves, the rankling sore of 
he South is not to be healed but only poulticed. 

It is not my intention to discredit any good work that 
aay have been done by government agricultural agencies in 
his region. Without the slight Federal benefits received by 
he croppers, conditions would have been infinitely worse. But 
yhen one sees pellagra-stricken men and women filching food 
rom garbage cans in Arkansas villages, when he hears the 
itter expressions on their lips, he is not inclined to offer 
hanks for half-blessings. Hungry people become resentful, 
nd resentment has a way of transforming itself into revolution. 

The Federal cotton control program includes certain mini- 
yum guarantees to the croppers and tenants. But landlords 
ave often changed the status of their renters to that of hired 
ands in order to prevent these half-starved people from shar- 


PLOWING THE COTTON FIELDS 
A Resettlement Administration farmer and his horse in Alabama. 
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M. WALKER MARTIN 


President, Farm Laborers’ and Cotton Field 


Workers’ Union. 


ing in any cash benefits. Regardless of the cropper’s classifica- 
tion, he must still trade on credit at the plantation store, with 
the result that he never finishes a year’s labor without: being 
heavily in debt. In other cases, the landlords simply dare their 
renters to claim any benefits. Moreover, people who seldom 
have the money for overalls and second-hand shoes cannot 
afford the court costs which would be necessary for legal 
action. 


S 1T IS, the bulk of the tenants feel that they have little 

voice in determining their own destinies. The Rural Re- 
settlement Bureau holds state conferences regarding the tenant 
question. No one can dispute the sincere purpose of these 
conferences. But the croppers who attend such meetings are 
always swamped by officials, planters, business men, and editors. 
The croppers are listened to politely enough, but their opinions 
never count for as much as does the viewpoint of those who 
speak good English and wear good clothes. 

The net result of the conferences is—nothing. If legislation 
now pending before Congress and approved by the President 
is passed, it will provide relief for only a relatively small per- 
centage of those who have been the hereditary slaves of King 
Cotton. A total of $250,000,000 over a pediod of five years 
would be loaned at 3% interest to families selected by county 
committees. These committees would also have the final word 
about the selection of the tract which the individual tenant 
proposed .to buy. The committees themselves would be ap- 
pointed by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace without the 
croppers having any voice in determining their personnel. Ten- 
ant leaders declare that the plan would simply favor those who 
have been least insistent upon defending their personal rights, 
and that no member of an agricultural union would be found 
by the committees to be worthy of assistance. 
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Equally, these spokesmen for the masses declare that the 
land-approval feature of the plan would mainly benefit those 
who had acreage to sell. When the Roosevelt agricultural 
policies were first put into operation, unscrupulous landlords 
were quick to exploit the fine idealism of Rexford Tugwell 
and his associates. In Victoria county, Texas, for example, 
some landowners attempted to make “killings” by over- 
estimating the acreaage they possessed. In other portions of 
the South, worn-out, cut-over pine land was sold for several 
times its actual value. And when one inspects the government 
subsistence farms, he can understand the look of incipient 
rebellion which one finds on the taut faces from Virginia to 


Texas. 


UCH ATTENTION has been drawn lately to the co- 

operative farm established in the delta section of Missis- 
sippi by Dr. Sherwood Eddy and a former missionary, Sam 
Franklin. The name of Dr. Eddy is rightly synonymous with 
humanity and justice to socially minded Christians. But as a 
matter of simple arithmetic, his venture can give immediate 
benefit to only a few hundreds out of millions. The problem is 
not to be worked out by rescuing a few here and a few there. 
If the Federal government cared to place Dr. Eddy’s plan 
into operation throughout the South, we might expect greater 
results from the idea. But, certainly, a Federal codperative 
program would have to be managed more efficiently than the 
subsistence farming ventures undertaken by the Rural Resettle- 
ment Bureau. 

Upon their own initiative, small land-owners and tenants 
are attempting to establish buying and selling cooperatives in 
the South. Thus, a cotton gin has been established by the 
Farmers’ Union of Walker county, Alabama. In Franklin, 
Marion, and Walker counties, the Union locals have their 
own purchasing agents who buy supplies on a wholesale basis 
with the money pooled by the members. Attempts are being 
made to start codperative stores in other places. But the estab- 
lishment of codperatives necessarily means the investment of 
money, and the average income of a tenant is only about $2(0 
per year. 

The shadow of the cotton-picking machine hovers over 
all speculations concerning the present and future. It is a fact 
not generally known that the displacement of hand labor on 
Southern farms began several years ago with the introduction 
of tractors and mechanical cultivators. Once the new machine 
is put into widespread commercial operation, the gradual 
exodus from the plantations will be turned into an uncontrol- 
lable stampede. Thousands of starving families will join those 
already evicted by the reduction in cotton acreage. Moreover, 
several million casual laborers in the cities will lose whatever 
slim livelihoods that cotton-picking and chopping may have 
afforded them. It is not too much to expect a repetition of the 
industrial revolution in England with the desperate toilers 
breaking and crippling the hated machines. 

John and Mack Rust, the inventors of the machine, wish 
heartily to make their machine an instrument of liberation 
rather than one of destitution. The Rust brothers began life 
in a Texas tenant family; throughout the entire South, it 
would be harder to find men who have more social vision and 
sympathy. In a magnificent gesture, they are codperating with 
Dr. Eddy by furnishing him machines on long-term payments 
for his delta colony. One wonders, though, how they will be 
able to obtain continued financial backing for their invention 
unless they place it upon the open market. 

These are more than academic questions since the crop- 
pers are beginning to distrust everything except their own 
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mass action. Indeed, what other psychology can destituti 
foster? Even direct relief is being cut to the bone in Southe 
communities. One family, in the Texas town where I li 
received after three days of hunger, 12 cans of grapefruit jul 
Bishop Clinton §. Quin, of Houston, has protested publi 
through the press against the inadequate appropriations wh. 
that wealthy city makes for feeding the hungry. With evict 
tenants constantly moving into the cities, the human probli 
is aggravated until it smolders. 


HE cropper has been traditionally faithful to his Chur 

of whatever denomination. Religion colors the life of 1 
Southern masses to such a deep extent that only continued a 
flagrant abuse will cause them to abandon it. Numerically, t 
Baptists are the strongest in the share-cropper area. But t 
continued refusal of the Southern Baptist convention to inv 
tigate tenant conditions may weaken that denomination in 
own territory. Not long ago, I read an appeal in a milita 
share-cropper organ, the Southern Farm Leader, for assistar 
to rebuild a church which had been burned in one rural co 
munity. The same issue of this paper carried a plea from Vest 
Burkett, an organizer for the Alabama Farmers Union, whi 
I quote in part. Before we pronounce such an appeal sacri 
gious, we must remember that the folk tradition of the Sou 
expresses itself in religious symbols whatever the topic und 
discussion. 


“T wish to know if you know who called the first strike 
the organizer inquires. “It was God, when He told Moses 
go down and bring His children out from under Europe 
bondage. Those people were slaving for the Egyptians a1 
God called a strike for them, and sent a man after them. 
the farmers in the state had gone to Montgomery and rebell 
against the sales tax, we would not have had to pay it. So \ 
sat around idle and let the beast crowd run our business. Jt 
so long as they do that, we will be under the Egypti 
bondage.” 


There is something reminiscent of The Green Pastures 
this denunciation, although the characters are White inste 
of Negro. Vester Burkett is typical of the leaders who a 
arising among the croppers. When one visits a tenant organiz 
tion, he generally finds the meeting opened with a prayer a: 
a hymn. Some of the most active volunteer organizers in A 
bama and Arkansas have been Negro preachers who compar 
their mixed audiences to the suffering children of Israel seeki 
release from bondage. 


(s) 5 OF THE most devoted friends of the share-cropy 
is the Rev. Bradner J. Moore, rector of St. Mar 
Church, Eldorado, Ark., and editor of the Arkansas Chure 
man. Claude Williams, a Methodist preacher, is regarded a 
hero by the croppers because he was flogged along with M 
Willie Sue Blagden for defending their right to organi: 
Another Methodist minister, Ward Rodgers, served as 
WPA teacher at Marked Tree, Ark., and narrowly escap 
from the penitentiary for giving his adult pupils supplementa 
instruction in economics and politics. Howard Kester, vir 
young spokesman for the Southern Farmer’s Union, is 
Congregationalist minister who has the zeal and the coura 
of a prophet. 

The Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, the Farme 
Union, and the Farm Laborer and Cotton Field Worke 
Union are becoming increasingly strong as the masses sink ir 
greater impoverishment. These organizations are hopeful sig 
in the present chaos. They have not only fought for bread a 
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The Problem of Solemnization 
By the Rt. Rev. William G. McDowell, D.D. 


Bishop of Alabama 


f NENERAL CONVENTION has always been cau- 
J tious regarding changes in the marriage canon, and 

rightly so. Only three times have both Houses been 
Sle to agree on major changes; the last time at Denver in 
931. The present Canon 41 was a first experimental attempt 
» deal with problems that everyone recognizes but no one 
st knows how to solve. The ‘new freedom” for women and 
uildren has upset all previous theory and practice in family 
lations. The Church’s approach to the family is through the 
olemnization of Marriage; hence the desire to tie in all the 
isciplines of family relations with the canon governing that 
te. This seems a natural approach, yet is it wise? 

To answer this question requires more study and knowl- 
ige than most are willing to achieve; this applies to the 
iembers of General Convention as well as to the Church gen- 
rally. It is so much easier to rationalize one’s predilections; 
) afhirm with a learned air the Catholic faith and practice, 
r to assume a liberal pose and quote psychology, biology, and 
sciology. As a matter of fact, when one studies the history 
f the Orthodox, Roman and Anglican communions through 
ineteen hundred years of struggle with the problems of mar- 
lage and family discipline, the Catholic norm is far from clear; 
nd modern scientific studies are still in such a tentative stage 
vat the hopeful theories of today are refuted by the discoveries 
f tomorrow. 

Nevertheless, certain facts are plain and can form the 
sundation for solid thinking. Family life begins with the 
nion of a man and a woman, who intend to live together and 
art a new unit of society; preferably an exclusive union, for 
fe, entered into voluntarily, under circumstances that human 
<perience shows will make for happiness and stability. Among 
1e less thoughtful, mutual attraction is considered a sufh- 
ent reason for marriage; the more thoughtful consider also 
1e will of God. Sanctions for the marriage may be sought 
om the State, as representing the human family, and from 
1e Church, as representing the divine family. The latter is a 
ymparatively recent development, confined to Christianity, 
nd in its present form not yet a thousand years old. Few 
salize this. 

Most people think of marriage under the form of a cere- 
ony commonly performed in church. There are really three 
lements: the marriage, which is the expressed will of a man 
ad woman to live together ; the wedding, which is a ceremony 
hose customs vary the world over and form a most interesting 
cial study; and the solemnization, which is the sanctification 
f the union by the blessing of God. In our Prayer Book 
tvice, the marriage consists of the expressed intention before 
itnesses and the exchange of vows, the wedding includes the 
sstowal of the bride and the ceremony of the ring and the 
ining of hands, and the solemnization means the Christianiz- 
i of the other elements, the prayers, and the blessing. The 
lessing is the essence of the Church’s service. 

How did all this grow up? The marriage is as primitive 
; man; the best exposition of this is given by Jesus 
- well remembered terms. The wedding conveys the 
vil sanctions; the two families join in celebrating the event, 
ith friends and wellwishers, while the State under a license 
sarantees the civil rights of the parties and establishes the 
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fact of the marriage. he solemnization conveys the religious 
sanctions; the congregation is God’s family gathered in God’s 
house, and the priest speaks in the Heavenly Father’s name. 


HEN the Christian Church assumed responsibility over 

its members, it practiced the sacramental principle that 
every part of life should be subject to the will of God and con- 
secrated to holiness. It soon found difficulties in sanctifying the 
sex life of its people, as we learn from St. Paul and others. 
Also family problems began to arise. By the second century the 
Church devised a means of impressing on its members that 
a true marriage must accord with God’s will and needs His 
grace for its continued success. On the Sunday after the 
wedding, a purely civil celebration, the newly married came 
together to the Eucharist, and the priest after administering 
to them laid his hands on their heads, invoking God’s blessing 
on their life together. 

About a thousand years ago, some genius decided to Chris- 
tianize the wedding ceremonies, which in many cases had 
become very unsuited to Christian tastes, with much horseplay 
and drunkenness. Our Teutonic ancestors also bought their 
wives and held power of life and death over them and their 
children; there was little protection against a brutal husband. 
The Church decided that it might be well to take over the 
ceremony and make it teach Christian truth and give protec- 
tion to the wife and children. It made the father give the 
bride to the Church, and the Church bestowed the bride on 
such terms as it deemed wise and Christian, and if the husband 
did not behave rightly, it could call him to account. 

Thus the Church by combining all three elements under 
its own supervision, served many purposes, social and religious, 
in a primitive and barbarous age when the Church was the 
only power that could do so. Eventually the State grew in 
power till it could define and protect the family rights and 
relationships; and two hundred years ago it began to express 
its sanctions by issuing a license, to signify a legally valid 
marriage and to insure legal rights. But the custom of a 
church wedding had become socially imbedded in people’s 
thinking, so that the minister continued to be recognized as 
the “proper” person publicly to pronounce a couple man 
and wife. While a few desired the blessing of God, the many 
desired the use of the church for a social event of the first 
magnitude in their lives. Hence arose the lavish display in 
decoration and dress, the theatrical music and processions, 
the social procedures dear to the Emily Post mind, and the 
parson to lend an air of holy respectability to the occasion. 
Even today in Protestant America, the “ring service” is de 
rigeur among all classes, and despite our theoretical separation 
of Church and State, the minister in marriage ceremonies is 
licensed to represent both. 

It is largely because of its social standing that a Church 
wedding is looked on as a necessary and rightful part of a 
prominent marriage, and that resentment is common over any 
restrictions placed about it. Its spiritual meaning is commonly 
overlooked and the law of Christ is frequently ignored. For 
that reason the Church must kindly but firmly maintain its 
spiritual character, and point out the conditions under which 
alone she can dare bless a marriage in God’s name. All this 
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she carefully defines in the terms of the marriage service and 


the marriage canon. 


HE TIME has come when the Church should strictly 

confine the use of Solemnization to those who earnestly 
desire God’s blessing and will undertake to put their married 
life in touch with the channels of Christian grace. For that 
reason instruction before marriage is commanded; and a 
promise should be required that the parties will keep in living 
relation to the Church; which requirement was passed by 
the bishops at Denver but rejected by the deputies. 

It is time to educate people to understand that marriage 
does not require the sanction of the Church, but that the 
Church requires the sacramental view of married life before 
she can solemnize a marriage; she can help those who desire 
to sanctify their married life together, but she cannot bless 
what God has not blessed. To that end, our social service de- 
partments should work for legislation requiring all persons to 
undergo a civil ceremony before a magistrate. This would give 
dignity to civil marriage, help to rid the Church of pagan 
“Society” weddings, discourage “marrying parsons,” compel the 
Church of Rome to abandon services in the rectory which 
are made to look in ignorant Protestant eyes like a religious 
ceremony. Then only those who mean what the Church means 
by Holy Matrimony would seek solemnization. 

Again, the Anglican communion has oversimplified the 
whole matter of marriage and married life. Most great Com- 
munions with a long experience have a well developed body 
of canon law and pastoral theology about it; the Roman Church 
has also a great body, the Rota, that acts as a supreme court 
in this sphere of life and constantly keeps the Church’s decrees 
in touch with reality. Our Church tries feebly to put everything 
under one canon: sex education, training for marriage, regula- 
tions for the ceremony, inadequate provisions concerning di- 
vorce and annulment, pastoral care for family problems, 
“the godly discipline of justice and of mercy” for those who 
wilfully or ignorantly break the Church’s law. Hence arise 
constant controversies. — 

There should be gradually worked out a body of canon law 
in this field, with a judicial system to enforce the same justly 
but humanely, and a pastoral theology and casuistry to deal 
with education in sex and marriage and with family problems. 

One canon should state without exception or equivocation 
God’s law for spiritual union as laid down by Christ. It is 
perfectly plain as set forth by Him, whether we like it or not. 
Modern scholars are practically agreed with the main stream 
of the Church’s teaching and practice, that Christ gave no 
exception for adultery. The Church should bless only what 
God undeniably has blessed. 

On the other hand, discipline for those who have broken 
the law offers a rich and wide field for wise and humane 
action. The Church like her Master has come to seek and 
to save that which is lost. It is there that the Holy Spirit comes 
into His own, and we have much to learn from Him. 

The scope of this study permits only a brief reference 
to this great field. Lambeth Conferences, commissions on mar- 
riage and divorce, clergy gatherings have been studying a few 
of the problems forced on the Church’s attention by the pagan 
resurgence of sex experimentation and the decay of Christian 
standards of social control. Added to this is the new freedom 
for women and children mentioned before, with a great deal 
of ignorance and of honest doubt as to what is right and wise 
and godly. Some of the younger clergy frankly confess they 
do not know what to do in many cases, where to them principles 
are not clear and guidance from authoritative sources is not 
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plain. There is much honest confusion in the midst of a riot. 
license, and the two must not be mistaken for one another 
dealt with alike. 

As we approach General Convention, it will help us— 
remember that we are in the early stages of a great social 1 
construction; that the present canon is an honest attempt 
begin a rational and godly approach to some of the problem 
that the Commission on Marriage and Divorce is an honorab 
and fairly learned set of Churchmen—we have practically 1 
scholars in our Church—who have been studying certain que 
tions together for more than ten years. Out of this group ha 
come some proposals that have met with general favor. Just 
present they have sent up a trial balloon that seems to mar 
of us to lack the stability of sound theology or sound practic 
Consecreation does not purport to confer on a Bishop an 1 
fallible judgment as to what is “‘socially desirable’ —Paul w 
quite sure of that when he looked at Peter— and the authori 
for the terrible power to bind or to loose must proceed fro 
a surer source than the kindhearted impulses of a man howev 
godly or honest. Yet the Commission dares to bring into tl 
open a problem that the Church must frankly face and solv 
how to deal in the spirit of Christ with multitudes who nee 
healing and help in their married life. 

We cannot solve this problem by mutual recrimination « 
suspicion, nor by appeal to this shibboleth or that prejudic 
we must all work together through the years, with mutu 
trust and goodwill, toward a common solution for which tl 
Spirit of the living God shall give us the guidance and tl 
grace, 


—> 


WORKER’S SABBATH 


I 


HANK GOD for this old church where I may go 
On gloried Sabbaths when my body stings 
From six long days of labor; here I know 

The rites are chanted; here a choir sings 

The praise of One who toiled as I must toil: 

Here come the men who labor down long rows 

And earn their bread by grubbing in the soil— 

This is the shrine to which the worker goes. 


That old bent housewife in her Sunday dress: 
How well I know that garb; it has been long 
Since she has had another; O God bless 

Those old gnarled fingers; see her drink the song 
That rises now in pulsing cadenced strains 
Upward where early light sifts through the panes. 


II 


OW I forget my week day’s muscle ache: 

He was a carpenter; He hewed strong beams. 
{ say two more Hail Mary’s for the sake 
Of those who draw a plane; my poor soul dreams 
Of something better for the scores and scores 
Of those who sweat in field; by lathe and wheel— 
For fishermen who. pull their dory’s oars 
And know that death is always near the keel. 


I say a prayer for men whose throats are stung 
By mill dust, and for children who should be 
Given the thing He said that all His young, 
His little ones should have; there joins with me 
The least of these; the humble ones who pray 
And thank their God for rest this. seventh day. 


Jay G. Sicmunp. 


Missions and Religious Orders 
By the Rev. Spence Burton 


Superior, Society of St. John the Evangelist 


HE WORK OF spreading the Gospel of Christ, 

building up His Church, and uniting men to God 

through the sacraments of the Holy Catholic Church 
las historically owed much to the life and work of religious 
ders. St. Basil, St. Benedict, St. Augustine, St. Patrick, 
st. Columba, St. Aidan, St. Cuthbert, St. Boniface, St. Francis, 
st. Dominic, St. Xavier, and many others of the greatest 
missionaries were monks. Religious were the pioneers in 
preading the Gospel over most of Europe and North Africa. 
Jesuits, Franciscans, and heroic men and women of. other 
eligious communities evangelized the Americas and_pene- 
rated to the depths of Asia and Africa. They were followed 
yy equally heroic Protestant missionaries. 

With the revival of the religious life in the Anglican 
Ommunion the same missionary spirit sent Fathers, Brothers, 
ind Sisters from our part of the Catholic Church to the mis- 
ion field abroad. Shortly after the Society of St. John the 
fvangelist was founded at Cowley Oxford in 1865, Cowley 
‘athers were working in India and South Africa. The sister- 
100ds in England have sent a steady stream of devout women 
rom Wantage, Clewer, East Grinstead, Colney, Truro, 
ind many other convents in England to live and work in 
Africa, India, Ceylon, Japan, and the islands of the seas. 

From the American Church the Sisters have led the way. 
[he Community of the Transfiguration was the first com- 
munity to send Sisters abroad. They founded convents at 
Wuhu, China, and Honolulu. St. Margaret’s have their 
oundation in Haiti, St. Mary’s at Sagada in the Philippine 
islands, and St. Anne’s at Wuchang, China. Communities 
or men have in this way as in many other ways followed 
he generous lead of the Sisters. The Order of the Holy Cross 
ounded its mission in the hinterland of Liberia. The Society 
f St. John the Evangelist now has its foundation in Japan. 

It sems as if a call from God to men and women to con- 
ecrate their lives to Him under the life long vows of poverty, 
hastity, and obedience inevitably involves missionary activity 
vhether at home or abroad. This is as it should be, for religious 
re only trying to be good Christians. Consequently they must 
Ye missionaries. We must share with all God’s children the 
nowledge of God revealed in Jesus Christ and bring to them 
he blessings of Christ through the ministry of the Word 
nd the Sacraments of His Holy Catholic Church. 

It has been my privilege to visit many missions in different 
arts of the world. These have not been missions only of the 
Spiscopal Church, or in fact of the whole Anglican com- 
nunion, but also many Roman Catholic and Protestant mis- 
ions. As I reflect on these inspiring experiences | am con- 
inced that, generally speaking, the most effective missions have 
our characteristics: 

(1) Holiness. 

(2) Catholicism. 

(3) Unmarried missionaries. 

(4) A native ministry. 

Let me hasten to add that some of the saintliest mis- 
‘onaries I have ever had the privilege of knowing are 
rotestants, and many of the great missionaries of today are 
sarried men and women. It is the quality of the personnel 
nat counts. We cannot raise any institution aboye the level of 
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the people who run it. Methods are no doubt important but 
first class Christians to carry on the work of missions will 
develop first class methods. Do not let us keep our ablest people 
at home devising better and better missionary methods for 
missionary-hearted but mediocre people to try ineffectually to 
put into practice in the mission fields abroad. Let us get 
apostolic men and women to represent us in the mission 
fields. Let us support them with our enthusiasm, alms, and 
prayers; and then let us trust them to develop their own 
methods. 

Holiness, Christlikeness, can draw non-Christians to our 
Lord, for they behold Him in their midst manifested through 
His members. I was almost tempted to say that holiness 
suffices. We know, however, that there have been and are 
holy men and women who are teaching a distorted Gospel 
and offering a truncated Catholicism. 


ATHOLICISM is the whole Gospel of Christ for the 

whole world to all nations and at all times. The Catholic 
Church teaches the whole Truth revealed by Christ, ministers 
to all classes of men, treats and cures all kinds of sins, and 
communicates all forms of virtue. God’s children throughout 
the world have a right to hear the whole of his glorious 
Gospel and to receive all the means of grace, all the sacra- 
ments of the Church, and pre-eminently the Blessed Sacrament 
of the Body and Blood of Christ. Only Catholic missionaries 
can share all these blessings. 

Unmarried missionaries. Our Lord told us, ““There be 
eunuchs who have made themselves eunuchs for the Kingdom 
of Heaven’s sake.” Immediately before this teaching is re- 
corded the instructions He gave on the holiness and indis- 
solubility of marriage. Christian homes based on the sacra- 
ment of Holy Matrimony must in this country and in other 
lands manifest the beauty of Christian family life. We ought 
to rely on the married diplomats and businessmen, with their 
wives and children, to manifest the beauty of Christian home 
life adequately in non-Christian lands. These lay members of 
the Church are more numerous in Africa and Asia than are 
the professional missionaries. 

Isn’t it conceivable that we need more unmarried mis- 
sionaries? Our Lord must have meant something important 
when he spoke of “eunuchs for the Kingdom of Heaven’s 
sake.” I believe that more and more it will be economically 
necessary to have unmarried missionaries. I do not believe that 
Church people at home are going to give enough money for 
missionaries to support their wives and children in foreign 
lands in the manner these good women and children ought 
to be supported. I believe also that it is socially desirable that 
our missionaries abroad should be unmarried. Many a good 
missionary has had to leave his field for the sake of his wife 
or children or both. Even if they were all able to stay in a 
foreign country, I believe that a celibate missionary like Father 
Robert E. Wood of Wuchang, China, has been able to indentity 
himself with the Chinese and their social life in a much 
more intimate way than would have been possible for him 
if he had had to maintain a nice American home for a wife 
and children in the midst of Chinese life. Unmarried women 
missionaries, whether evangelists, teachers, doctors, or nurses, 
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seem to me better able to identify themselves socially with 
the people for whom they are working. The Saviour of the 
world calls many men and women to follow him in his sacri- 
ficial celibacy, and by so doing to forsake not only houses and 
lands, brothers and sisters, father and mother, but also wife and 
children for his Name’s sake. 

Native ministry. From the day of Pentecost until today the 
Church has ever worked to develop a native ministry in every 
land. Men and women from abroad, that is, foreigners, must 
bear the good news. hey must teach, baptize, plan, hope, 
and pray that the work which God has begun through them 
will be carried on by Christians of the country to which they 
have gone. The Church must always be introduced by for- 
eigners, but it must always be carried on by natives. Not 
only do the large historic communities of the Roman Catholic 
Church have many Sisters, priests, and even bishops in the 
countries of Asia to which they have gone from the West, 
but our own small communities are also developing native 
ministries. [he Sisters of the Transfiguration in China already 
have Chinese Sisters and novices, the Sisters of St. Mary at 
Sagada have Philippine women as novices, and the Sisters of 
the Epiphany in Vokyo are developing a Japanese sisterhood. 
The Society of St. John the Evangelist in Japan has three 
Japanese Fathers and two Japanese novices. So the good work 
goes on. 


HE religious communities in a very special way may 

manifest these four characteristics that are essential to the 
most effective mission. Their members are especially vowed 
to seek in their life the holiness of Christ. Their life, indi- 
vidually and corporately, grows out of Catholicism. They take 
a vow of chastity and, therefore, have promised God to deny 
themselves the blessings and joys of matrimony. By their vow 
of poverty they should certainly prove less costly missionaries 
than other Christians. For this reason they ought to be able 
to approximate more nearly the manner and the scale of life 
of the vast majority of native Christians than is possible for 
other missionaries. 

Religious have through all the Christian centuries sought 
to share their vocation with men and women of the country 
to which they have gone so that their communities may persist 
in those countries as indigenous, self-supporting, self-governing, 
and self-perpetuating. Religious orders have certainly not been 
God’s only agency for carrying on the work of missions, but 
they are in our own day, as they have been in past ages, an 
effective instrument of the Church for carrying out the divine 
commission: “Go ye and make disciples of all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you, and, lo, I am with you always 
even unto the end of the world.” 


Eprror’s Nore: This is the eighth article in a series on the Church’ 
Mission. The final article) The Future of Missions, by the Rey. Karl M. 
Block, D.D., will be published next week. 


——_\__e—_—_—____ 


LINES IN ST. TERESA’S BREVIARY 


ET NOTHING disturb thee, 
Nothing affright thee; 

All things, are passing; 
God never changeth; 

Patient endurance 

Attaineth to all things; 
Who God possesseth 

In nothing is wanting; 
Alone God sufficeth. 

Tr. By Henry W. Loncretiow. 
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Unrest in the South 
(Continued from page 122) 


meat in the cabins. The unions are also in the forefront « 
the struggle for better schools, for legislation against lynel 
ing, and for the extension of public health services. 

The Farm Laborers’ and Cotton Field Workers’ Unio 
is now conducting a campaign for minimum wages of $1.2 
to $1.50 per day for temporary labor, and $20 to $26 pe 
month for regularly employed workers. These wages seer 
pitiful enough, but it must be remembered that the scale de 
manded would actually mean a great increase in the earning 
of that large group of forgotten men who toil in the South 

Some of the local unions are establishing circulatin, 
libraries for their members, depending upon the generosit 
of sympathizers who contribute money or books. Any piec 
of reading matter is seized upon by these intellectually starve: 
tenants. Old issues of magazines are often read by an entir 
community, being passed from hand to hand until they ar 
in tatters. At educational meetings of the locals, cropper met 
and women in ginghams and overalls sit until midnight dis 
cussing some article which has been read to them out of ; 
magazine which is perhaps three months old. 


IOLENCE, official and unofficial, has been used repeat 

edly against the croppers when they have exercised thei: 
constitutional right of American citizens to organize anc 
assemble. But, fortunately, not all of the oficial South display: 
the callous brutality of many Southern sheriffs and constables 
The present Governor of Arkansas, Carl E. Bailey, ha: 
done his utmost to protect the organized tenants in thei1 
lawful activities. Senator Hugo L. Black, of Alabama, is sup: 
porting the wage demands of the Farm Laborers’ and Cottor 
Field Workers’ Union. Congressman Maury Maverick, o! 
Texas, has displayed a keen interest in conditions among the 
slaves of cotton. Representative Bryan Bradbury, crusading 
young member of the Texas legislature, has undertaken te 
champion the tenant in that state. 

Will the influence of these enlightened Southerners deter- 
mine the eventual attitude of the Southern land-owners? I am 
not stretching the truth when I say that peace or war in the 
South may rest upon the answer to this question. For the 
progress of this region must be measured by the progress of 
her humble citizens—Black and White—who till the soil. 


Feeding on the Poor 


ANSE the living poor today are there not starved and bitter 
faces? ... We cannot explain all of these by vice. Drunken- 
ness and unthrift do account for much; but how much more is 
explicable only by the following facts! Many men among us are 
able to live in fashionable streets and keep their families com- 
fortable only by paying their employes a wage upon which it is 
impossible for men to be strong or women to be virtuous. Are 
those not using these as food? They tell us that, if they are to 
give higher wages, they must close their business and cease paying 
wages at all; and they are right if they themselves continue to 
live on the scale they do. As long as many families are maintained 
in comfort by the profits of business in which some or all of the 
employes work for less than they can nourish and repair their 
bodies upon, the simple fact is that one set are feeding upon the 
other set. It may be inevitable, it may be the fault of the system 
and not of the individual, it may be that to break up the system 
would mean to make things worse forever, but all the same, the 
truth is clear that many families of the middle class and some of 
the very wealthiest of the land, are nourished by the waste of the 
lives of the poor. —Sir George Adam Smith. 


Argument on a Sunday Morning 
By the Rev. William G. Peck, $.T.D 


WENT RECENTLY to preach at the patronal festival 

of a church which stands in a beautiful little town some 

miles from London. It was a happy occasion, for the 
hurch is alive, its people practise the Catholic religion, and 
s worship is beautifully rendered. Moreover, I was staying 
he weekend with a very old friend whom I had not seen for 
lany years. He was now making a good recovery from a 
ong illness, and this added to my pleasure. And finally, the 
utumn weather was lovely, and the sun shone splendidly 
rom a cloudless sky. 

You can judge, then, that I returned from preaching at 
Alass with a heart full of quiet peace, full of kindness to all 
ay fellow men. Little did I dream that I was so swiftly to 
e plunged into the thick of furious 
attle, defending the faith against a 
roud heretic. I found him in the mor- 
ing room, drinking sherry and smoking 
cigar. 

My friend was not yet well enough 
0 go to church, and it appears that this 
isitor had “dropped in” to chat with 
im. I was introduced. I saw a stout 
ittle person of late middle age, who was 
aid to be a solicitor. I saw a light grey 
uit, with faultlessly creased trousers. I 
joticed a gold watch-chain. Then I 
tudied the gentleman’s face, and I saw 
t once that he was beholding me with 
isfavor. I was wearing a cassock with 
cape and a lot of little buttons, and I[ think he regarded 
his as sufficient proof that I was an obscurantist and an 
nemy of light. He nodded distantly, and dismissed me, as 
+ were, from his universe. I accepted my dismissal for the 
noment, and gave all my attention to a glass of beer. 

It must have been good beer, for it reminded me of my duty 
0 Holy Church, of my obligations to God and my neighbor, 
nd in the strength of it I turned to the gentleman and said 
heerfully, ‘Been to church this morning, sir?” 

I admit it was a rude question, unworthy of an educated 
erson in refined company; but I was not feeling the least 
ducated or refined at the moment. I was simply feeling 
heerful. 

He turned upon me with a look of pained surprise, and 
e spoke solemnly, as if conscious that the defense of all the 
roprieties depended upon him alone. 

“You have your religion, sir,” he said, “and I have mine. 
do not need to go to church 
9 have a religion thrust upon 
ne. I have made my own re- 
ion... 

He drew himself up to his 
ull height, which was not 
eally very much, and eyed me 
readily. I could have laughed 
iotously in his face. I felt like 
sizing the hands of this little 
at gentleman, and dancing 
ound the room with him, so 
reatly did I relish his ab- 
urdity. He had refused with 


“DANCING AROUND THE ROOM ...” 
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towering dignity the faith which St. Paul, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and St. Francis had received in adoring humility, and he had 
made a religion of his own. Apparently he had labored, and 
had brought forth a deity whom he worshipped with strange 
and secret ritual. I strongly suspected that upon the High 
Altar of his private temple, lighted by many candles, ap- 
proached by him in shrouded solitude and with many genuflec- 
tions, was a photograph of himself. I say that I could have 
laughed wildly in that pleasant room; but I did not. I strove 
to appear respectful and humble. 

“I congratulate you, sir,” I said, “It must require a very 
profound knowledge and a tremendous spiritual development, 
to be able to make a really adequate religion for oneself. Now, 
I am just an ordinary sinner, and I am 
so far content with the religion which 
God has provided for ordinary sinners.” 

I supposed, when I uttered those 
words, that even this man would per- 
ceive that they were intended to be 
slightly ironical. But no! To my sur- 
prise and delight, he accepted all this 
as a tribute to himself. For the first time 
he regarded me with friendship, as a 
schoolmaster may beam upon a backward 
boy who has suddenly shown some sign 
of intelligence. He became gracious and 
explanatory, and anxious to help me. 

He told me that I had already made 
clear to him what was keeping me back. 
He explained very kindly that I was mistaken in calling myself 
a sinner, as there was really no such thing as sin. He went on 
to unfold all the dreary old mid-Victorian nonsense about 
moral evolution, and told me that we had all developed so far 
according to plan: that our imperfection was only a stage of 
growth, and that we were all evolving by the laws of the 
universe toward some state of perfection. He said that he 
found this very comforting, and that it enabled him to forgive 
his enemies. 

I smoked my pipe all the time he was delivering this lec- 
ture, but at this point I began to wave it violently in the air. 

“Pardon me,” I interrupted, “but you can’t.” 

“Can’t what?” he asked. 

“Can’t forgive your enemies,” I explained. “You can only 
forgive a man when he repents of an intentionally evil action. 
But you have just said that there is no such thing.” 

“You don’t understand,” he said, rather loftily. 

“Oli tyés= 1 do. iatess 
claimed. “‘I have understood 
all this stuft-. fom years ane 
years. It is because I under- 
stand it that I am a Catholic 
priest and not a milk-and- 
water liberal humanitarian. 
And I don’t thank you a bit 
for offering me a_ religion 
which is a deadly insult to me.” 

“My dear sir,’ he began 
again. But I would not let him 
go on. The word of the Lord 


had come to me, and I spake! 
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“T tell you,” I asserted, “that you are insulting me. You 
are likening me to a cabbage. You say I am merely imperfect, 
like a cabbage; but I say I am a sinner like a fallen angel. 
You say I am a thing, operated upon and moved wholly by 
laws objective to my own person, and that I am bound there- 
fore to go to heaven. I say I am a man who can defy God and 
go to hell. And I should think it a more dignified destiny to 
be in a hell of sinful men, than to be in your Elysian field of 
cabbages made perfect because they couldn’t help its 


H, BUT my dear sir,” he began in protest. But I was 

in full stride and he had no more chance. 

“And what is more,’ I told him, “you say we are all 
growing up and progressing toward perfection. It is a silly 
superstition. Europe at this moment is traveling toward an 
inhuman disaster as fast as it can go. The authority of the 
moral law and the validity of the intellectual principle are 
abrogated. The dignity of civic right is ridiculed. Freedom is 
in the dust. Mussolini says that man is most gloriously man 
when he is murdering and poisoning his fellows. The ideals 
of peace and justice are forgotten. And man is learning to 
regard himself as an economic instrument or as a biological 
specimen. Everywhere he is coming to consider himself not as 
a man, but as a thing. And if you want to know the reason, 
it is because all through the modern period he has been absorb- 
ing this stuff of yours about progress, without worshipping 
God or acknowledging sin. Meanwhile the only people left 
who can think at all have no belief whatever in progress, 
except through repentance and faith, and the grace of the 
sacraments.” 

I regret to say that at this stage of the argument, the 
gentleman turned abruptly upon his heel, and stumped out 
of the room. I heard the front door bang, and I knew by that 
solemn signal that his god was deeply offended with me. 
Nevertheless it is true, the dogmas of the Church are receiv- 
ing a tremendous vindication in the world today. ‘““Man with- 
out God,” says Nicholas Berdyaev, “ceases to be man.” And 
man without the admission of his own sins becomes, not more 
human, still less more saintly, but more like a devil, a beast, 
or an idiot. 

Nae Te lek on BO ae 


Coodperatives Increasing Rapidly in South China 


N THE province of Hunan, south central China, the Co- 

operative Movement began only about three years ago, much 
later than in the North, and in Hunan today there are 1,500 
cooperatives. The movement is “an enormously hopeful thing, 
with immense room for service, an important technique as against 
Communism,” according to the Rev. Walworth Tyng, one of the 
missionaries in Hunan. 

There are probably more than 10,000 codperative societies in 
all China now and the number is continuously increasing. Much 
of the increase is due to the work of the International Famine 
Relief Commission, whose name does not begin to suggest its 
varied and constructive work. ‘‘Famine relief” is taken to mean 
famine prevention and that in turn means rural improvement. 
The commission pioneers in many undertakings; then the govern- 
ment takes them over and aids their development. The Codper- 
ative Movement is now part of the government Department of 
Industry. 
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N THE ISSUE of June 26th we supported the idea of 
vacation for the choir. On re-reading the article we di 
covered that while we really had the volunteer choir | 

mind we also included the paid choir as a body needing a res 
Eugene Botelho, of Wayne, Pa., takes issue with us. F 
Botelho writes: 


“Your column, Church Music, in the June 26th issue « 
Tue Livinc CHurcH irked me no end! I cannot see whe: 
a choir earns a much-needed and well-earned rest, if it’s 
paid organization. 

‘We have one in our parish, you see—but I’m really cor 
trasting it with the little band of servers that, somehow, ge 
no much-needed and well-earned rest. And it has only the or 
set of intolerable (for hot weather) vestments, too. There a1 
week-day services, the early Eucharist, and then the 11 o’cloc 
service, while the choir turns up for rehearsals planned not t 
interfere with other activities and then the big show o 
Sunday. 

“T don’t believe any paid choir is really conscientious, othe 
than to produce finished chorals or other well-practiced nun 
bers. And this isn’t leading the congregation because n 
congregation could do this without music, and then it woul 
need the rehearsals. The choir doesn’t lead, it renders th 
music. Nor are the members there for the glory of God s 
much as for the desire for the money they get. 

“Tf there are Presbyterians, Methodists, and all othe: 
whose qualifications are their voices, how many of them ca 
understand the tinkle of the sanctus bell and our adoration c 
the Host’? 2: 

“If the purpose of the choir is to lead—a volunteer choi 
can do this job. If it is to render, the product may be polishe 
but the congregation starts wondering ‘how long?’ if the piec 
is very long. And the volunteer choir will sing to the glor 
of God in summer as well as in winter, though I feel it he 
eatmed 1tS Testa peu 

“What is the high standard of music? The polish? Or th 
intention? Paid choir? Well-earned rest ? 

“I’m sorry, I disagree.” 


The problem of the paid choir is, of course, a different on 
than that of the volunteer. It was the volunteer choir we ha 
in mind, We are assuming that Mr. Botelho has never sun 
in either kind, and therefore cannot appreciate the amount 
labor actually spent in a “convenient” rehearsal. From expe 
rience in both we can say that singers return to their wor 
in the fall in a better condition either to “lead” or ‘‘render 
the music. The analogy with the servers’ guild, except possibl 
with regard to vestments, is weak. The servers, unless there b 
but one or two, usually work on a schedule which require 
their presence once or twice a month, After once learning th 
service they do not attend rehearsals one night a week, fo 
which they must put aside all other engagements. 

The high standard of Church music is music that is devc 
tional in character, well written, and which brings out th 
meaning of the text. It should be rendered devotionally an 
with the intent of directing the attention of the worshiper 
toward God. This can be done by either the volunteer or th 
paid choir. Or it may be slighted by both. In the final analysi 
it is the question of whether our worship shall be directed t 
God or for our personal benefit, either through being ente1 
tained by music, getting “some good” from the sermon, © 
being paid for our services. 


July 31, 1937 


B O O K S O F T H E D ANT Been McCracken 


Sir Josiah Stamp on Christian Ethics in Economic Life 


Motive AND MetHop In A CurisTIAN Orper. By Sir Josiah 
Stamp. Abingdon Press. $2.00. 


: HIS distinguished British economist is convinced that one 
‘ of the greatest obstacles to building a Christian social order 
is the lack of synthesis of effort between the two groups most 
largely concerned: “The ‘hard-boiled’ analytic economist and the 
fervent, overflowing, quick pulpit reformer of society never really 
make contact.” He is anxious that the Church be not accused of 
muddy thinking in regard to social reconstruction: “My real aim 
is to make the study of the application of Christian principles not 
easier, but harder, for it must be hard if properly done.” 

After sketching the place and variety of motive in the econ- 
omic life the author examines the Christian motive in detail. 
He recognizes frankly that no specific system was laid down in 
the New Testament and also that no program of any value can 
be based upon isolated texts. This chapter is supplemented by a 
complete Economic Canon of the New Testament composed of 
all material bearing on man’s behavior in the production, ex- 
change, and distribution of wealth and his relative regard for it. 

Since the author contends that a better order is compounded 
of character and machinery, of motive and method, he pleads for 
careful discrimination between the two areas: “The Christian 
teaching, so valuable in the realm of motive, gives little or no 
guidance upon system and method.” He resents endeavors to 
gain Christian endorsement of Social Credit, regarding it to be 
“as unworkable as a machine for perpetual motion.” 

The volume, closely reasoned and primarily British in its 
references, represents a Fernley-Hartley lecture to Christian 
ministers. The author pleads for clearer analysis in the pulpit, 
cleansed from wishful thinking by the scientific method. He con- 
cludes that “the real task of the pulpit is not primarily with the 
technique of the political and economic machine at all,” but is the 
conversion and elevation of the human motive, on such a scale 
that new organism may become possible.” The Church should 
develop its own experts on psychological, social, and economic 
questions, clergy adequately equipped to make an unemotional 
appeal in the realm of method, “adding to their main calling an 
attainment in other fields which commands the respect of the 
professional exponents.” 

What a shock it would be if the executive of a leading Amer- 
ican railroad were to write such a commentary on building a 
Christian order! 

The book’s usefulness is truncated by the absence of any 
subject index. C. RANKIN BARNES. 


———~ 


A Valuable Corrective to Certain Current Social Theories 


SocraL MessacE oF THE New TestAMENT. By H. Schumacher. 
Bruce. $2.00. 


VOLUME on Christian Sociology by a Roman Catholic 

writer. Dr. Schumacher knows the standard works on the 
subject thoroughly—especially those of Rauschenbusch, and 
Shailer Mathews—and he analyzes them in rather close detail, 
sometimes very appreciatively, sometimes caustically. Occasional- 
ly his criticisms come from the rather restricted critical basis with 
which he is bound to operate, but perhaps more often his objec- 
tions are well founded; he recognizes what so many upholders of 
the “social Gospel” are apt to ignore, that Christ’s primary 1n- 
terest is in the supernatural and not in social patterns. So in 
traversing the well-worn subject of the supreme value set on 
human personality, Dr. Schumacher sees this value expressed, as 
Christ meant it to be, in terms of eternity; for this reason, if for 
no other, the book is worth reading as a valuable corrective to 
so much that is current today. Dr. Schumacher, moreover, has 
some splendid pages on the dignity of labor and a superlatively 
incisive set of distinctions between “justice” and ‘charities. 
Where he is weakest is in attempting a legalistic codification of 
his conclusions, often without regard to the difference between 
Palestinian and American conditions (Dr. Schumacher writes as 


an American). In the matter of slavery, for instance, he sees the 
point clearly enough. But surely the “Cesar” of Christ’s saying 
presupposes an authority wholly unlike that of a democracy, where 
every individual is supposed to have something of Cesar in him! 
When Dr. Schumacher writes “to preserve the existing order is 
according to Christ a moral duty” (p. 124), he makes a state- 
ment that goes far beyond his text. 1s Gy 1B. 
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Family History of Special Interest 


Nosie Famitigs AMONG THE SepHARDIC JEws. By Isaac DaCosta, 
LL.D., with Some Account of the Capadose Family (including 
their conversion to Christianity) by Bertram Brewster and 
an Excursus on their Jewish History by Cecil Roth, with over 
Ce illustrations. Oxford University Press. Pp. 220. 


AMILY HISTORY, as well as local history, can be a useful 

contribution to knowledge if prepared in accordance with 
scientific standards. The present volume seems to have originated 
in a desire to publish the family heirlooms and pictures of an 
Anglo-Dutch family of partially Jewish origin. (The present 
members descend from Dr. Abraham Capadose, converted to 
Christianity in 1822, and afterward prominent in pious activities 
in Holland.) 

About half the volume is a reprint of the section on the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews in DaCosta’s Israel and the Gen- 
tiles, first translated in 1850. This is a still valuable account of 
an interesting and important subject, dealing with the Iberian 
Jews of the Middle Ages, their expulsion or more often forced 
conversion and later flight from Spain and Portugal, and their 
establishment elsewhere, especially in Amsterdam. (One may 
note a slip in text or translation in a reference to the Portuguese 
synagogue of New York as “built” rather than founded in the 
Dutch period.) 

The Capadose family history, which begins at Oporto in 1614, 
is written up by Bertram Brewster, and brought into contact with 
modern studies of Jewish history of the period by Dr. Cecil 
Roth. As a sample of one of the romantic stories of the conversos 
who retained their Judaism secretly for centuries, and as a speci- 
men of the later history of a prominent Jewish family with noble 
connections in Holland this has historical interest. The present 
members of the family, who are connected with the Catholic 
Apostolic (‘“‘Irvingite’) Church, have preserved the memory of 
their ancestors careful and presented its record in a sumptuous 
volume. Epwarp Rocnre Harpy, JR. 


———— 


Contemporary Philosophy and Thomist Metaphysics 


Gop AND THE Mopern Mrnp. By Hubert S. Box. Pp. xii-264. 
Macmillan. $3.75. 


R. BOX gave us a somewhat difficult study of scholastic 
D thought in his book T'he World and God. Here we have 
a survey of some of the contemporary movements of philosophy, 
in the light of Thomist metaphysics. It is a book which is hard 
to read, but rewarding to the reader if he will persevere to the end. 

Many modern conceptions of God are passed in review, and 
their proponents are permitted each to speak for himself. The 
confusion of tongues is astonishing. After Dr. Box has completed 
this exhibition, he proceeds with criticism, and he does it effec- 
tively enough. With most of this, the reviewer is in sympathy; 
but he must confess that the attitude which is taken toward reli- 
gious experience is to his mind very unfortunate. Dr. Box appears 
to dismiss it almost contemptuously. 

While it may be granted that religious experience does not 
prove the existence of God (as some moderns seem to contend), 
it is also true that a God proved to exist apart from religious 
experience is nothing but a shadow, or at best a metaphysical 
principle. Even Thomas Aquinas was forced to conclude his 
classical proofs with the reiterated statement, “and this men call 
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God.” But where did the angelic doctor obtain that last phrase, 
if it were not from some “religious experience”? As a matter of 
fact, the great proofs of God’s existence, coupled with the fact 
of religious and moral experience, esthetic valuation, and many 
other lines of thought and activity, are all of them congruent 
arguments for God’s existence: they demand some explanation 
such as is given by the assertion that the ultimate Reality of things 
is the God of religion. 

With this qualification, Dr. Box’s book will be valuable to 
many who are likely to be swept off their feet by the “gods 
many” of our age, and who need to be reéstablished in the Cath- 
olic conception of the ens realissimum who is also valor valorum. 

W. NorMAn PITTENGER. 


——_—_@——_ 


A Fine Study of Baron von Hiigel 


Baron FrrepricH von Hiicser. By Maurice Nédoncelle. Pp. 
xii-213. Longmans, Green. $3.00. 


HE PRESENT volume is in part translation of the fine 

book on Von Hiigel which the Abbe Nédoncelle wrote several 
years ago in French, and in part a rewriting of that book. Its pub- 
lication in English will make this thoroughly fine study of “the 
greatest Christian philosopher of our generation” (as I think 
Dean Inge called him) available for many to whom the French 
version was not accessible. 

It is good to see such an appreciative work from one of the 
Baron’s fellow-Roman Catholics. One had known that his influ- 
ence was spreading in the Roman Church—a student chaplain in 
an eastern university reports that Roman Catholic students in 
this great college are given a reading list by their own chaplain, 
including Von Hiigel’s works—but we have here the first really 
massive appreciation from a Roman Catholic. There are now three 
full length studies in English: Dr. A. H. Dakin’s notable Von 
Hiigel and the Supernatural, the most thorough volume yet 
published; Lester-Garland’s The Religious Philosophy of Baron 
von Hiigel, a short but delightfully sympathetic sketch; and now 
the book by Nédoncelle. 

After a sketch of the Baron’s life (in which the author, 
strangely enough, does fair justice on the whole to the Modernist 
period of his subject’s life and thought), we are led into the 
religious philosophy, epistemology, and Christian theology of 
von Higel, concluding with chapters on the mystical life and 
the nature of the Church, and a final section of ‘critical conclu- 
sions,” which are incisive and thoughtful. Nédoncelle urges that 
the Roman Church will do well to study the Baron, and make his 
deep philosophical theology a part of its very structure of thought, 
representing as. it does a modern development of the great Cath- 
olic tradition whose flower was in what the Baron himself used 
to call “the golden age of Catholicism’—the earlier middle ages, 
and the period of Scholasticism. 

Once more the reality of God, His glorious transcendence and 
His tender immanence, the congruity of Christian revelation with 
a whole Incarnational universe, the intimacy of religious fellow- 
ship as focused in the Church, and the fundamental mystical ele- 
ment in Christianity as part of the three-fold strand which makes 
for a healthy institutional life, are brought to our attention. Here 
one sees a balanced position, which, despite minor criticisms, is 
sound and healthy in contrast with the strident voices of the 
extremists whether they be Barthians or humanists. 

The reviewer has been somewhat disturbed to notice that in 
a few places the text has been altered from the French version, 
and that these alterations are in the direction of modifying some 
of the statements which might seem a bit too liberal for the 
Roman Church to sponsor. One wonders if the censor deputatus 
has been at work. But the changes are not sufficient to do any- 
thing at all material to the text or to the value of the book in 
itself. We hope that Nédoncelle will have many readers. 

W. Norman PItTrencer. 
—o——_ 


A Great Little Book on Adoration 


Aporation. By Alick Bouquet. Faith Press. Morehouse. Bos 
vili-128. $1.00. 


alee: purpose of this book is to explain and encourage the use 
of the Prayer of Adoration, and so to help forward directly 
or indirectly the cause of outward unity which our Lord Himself 
linked up with the cause of the Glory of God. We cannot all 
attend councils, conferences, and conversations. But we can all 
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pray” (p. viii). The author gives within brief compass a devout 
and scholarly study of the prayer of adoration with a wealth of 
illustration, quotation, and anecdote. His writing has an inspiring 
quality that may well set souls on fire. Those who have already 
entered upon the way of prayer will recognize a kindred spirit 
and beginners will find their path clearly charted. It is a great 
little book. M. M. 


a 
Psychology and the Spiritual Life 


Tus 1s THE Way: The Way of Thought Leading to Fullest 
Life. By Mrs. Horace Porter. Faith Press. Morehouse. Pp. 
87. Cloth, 80 cts.; paper, 40 cts. 


HE AUTHOR brings certain elementary teachings of psy- 
chology to bear upon the spiritual life. Members of an 
older generation remember gratefully the help received at an 
immature age by the study of the works of William James. Some- 
thing of the same sort is offered here in short, simple, and prac- 
tical teachings, and the whole is centered about devotion to our 
Blessed Lord as companion and Saviour. The follower in the 
way “recognizes to the full the limitations of his own knowledge 
and of his own conscious faculties, but he does not set these as 
bounds to the power of God, working through the Lord Jesus 
Christ to penetrate, by the working of the Holy Spirit, right to 
the heart of our human nature’s inmost depth” (p. 63). ie 
/ /| 
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The Tragedy of “the Road” 


Tue Tramp anp His Woman. By Dorothy Charques. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 


HE TRAMPS on an English road, Jim Ross, Ellen Brown, 

and Ellen’s half-grown daughter Annie. Jim, disillusioned 
and drifting, is hopeless. Ellen still hopes to be received into 
respectability in her home from which she ran away 14 years 
before. Annie is absorbed in Jim. Ellen, though repulsed by her 
father, achieves her ambition; for she is employed by a farmer 
who later marries her. And Annie is left to Jim—and tragedy. 
This story, of the earth earthy, seems an integral part of the road 
and of the roadside life, with its weariness, loneliness, begging, 
turf huts, beds of straw, poaching, cooking over roadside fires— 
and the crowds moving on from ome workhouse to another. 
Jim sums it up when he says: “They won’t let you work, they 
won't let you steal, they won’t let you live, and they won't let 
you starve.” MPa 
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Three Mysteries 


THe BrotHers Sackvit_z. By G. D. H. and M. Cole. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 


DeatH By Invitation. By Gail Stockwell. Macmillan. $2.00. 
One Man’s Mupote. By E. Baker Quin. Macmillan. $2.00. 


"| Pitas ARE two kinds of detective stories. In one type the 
issue is confused by a multitude of suspects, often at the 
expense of conceivable possibility. In the other evidence is slowly 
accumulated toward a single individual and the climax comes when 
the final proof of his guilt is uncovered. This latter type is much 
more difficult to write but, when well done, it is much more satis- 
factory to the reader, and it is to this type that the Coles’ latest 
volume belongs. The criminal is fairly obvious almost from the 
start but he has covered his tracks with brilliant ingenuity. And 
the patient unravelling of the mystery by a faithful but by no 
means superhuman detective is deftly related. 

In Death by Invitation, we have a house-party mystery, writ- 
ten quite strictly to formula, even to the vicious and domineering 
matriarch and her weakling relatives. Seasoned mystery readers 
will probably pass it by—especially as the solution is quite evi- 
dent almost from the start—but tyros in the field will find it 
workmanlike and not uninteresting. 

A detective tale told by the criminal—or, rather, by the 
“law-breaker,” for his criminality is hardly more than technical 
and is forced upon him against his will, is told in One Man’s 
Muddle. But Mr. Quinn is not concerned to appeal to our sym- 
pathies for an unfortunate victim; he seeks only to write a 
fast-moving story whose outcome is uncertain until the end js 
reached. It contains a most reprehensible villainness and is not 
to be begun late at night. EP 
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Triennial Meeting 
of W. A. in October 


“Fellowship in Faith and Work,” 
Theme of Cincinnati Gathering; 
Noted Bishops on Program 


By Grace LINDLEY 


Executive Secretary, The Woman’s Auxiliary 

INCINNATI—The Triennial meeting 
@ of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 

National Council has been called to 
meet in Cincinnati, October 6th to 20th. 
The theme of the meeting will be Fellow- 
ship in Faith and Work. Again as in the 
last two Triennial meetings subjects will 
be presented in speeches to the whole group 
after which sectional conferences will be 
held not only for the discussion of the sub- 
jects, but so that the delegates may have 
fuller opportunity to formulate a general 
program for the next three years. A com- 
mittee on findings will submit reports re- 
garding this general program to the whole 
group and after discussion they will submit 
a final report to the Triennial. 


ADDRESSES AND REPORTS 


The speeches divide somewhat roughly 
into two sets, general presentation ad- 
dresses and somewhat shorter and more 
informal talks and reports. The first will 
be made by the Rev. Elmore N. Mc- 
Kee, Bishop Azariah, Bishop Salinas y 
Velasco, and the Very Rev. Paul Rob- 
erts. The first address is to be made on 
the faith needed today, the other three 
on the fellowship in faith and work of 
the Church coming from the Church in 
Asia, in Latin America, and in North 
America. 

The more informal reports and talks 
will include reports from the Oxford and 
Edinburgh Conferences, talks on Person- 
nel, Types of Work in the Church, Money 
and Property, the United Thank Offering, 
and Supplies, and will be given by the Rev. 
Howard C. Robbins, Mrs. Henry Hill 
Pierce, Archie IT. L. Tsen, Sister Elspeth, 
Deaconess Edith A. Booth, Miss Hilda 
Shaul, Miss Ruth M. Gordon, Miss Ade- 
laide IT. Case, Miss Mary Louise Pardee, 
Miss Margaret I. Marston, and Mrs. T. 
K. Wade. 

The meetings will be held in Masonic 
Temple. The executive board has nomi- 
nated as presiding officer, Mrs. Edwin A. 
Stebbins of Rochester, and Mrs. Harold 
E. Woodward of Missouri as vice-presid- 
ng officer. With the exception of the con- 
ference groups which must be kept small 
o that there may be discussion, all meet- 
ngs are open to visitors as well as to 
lelegates and alternates. 

Besides the regular business meetings 
it which the speeches and reports will be 
nade and all other business transacted, 

(Continued on page 136) 


Chicago Parishioners Do 
Unique Book-Making Work 


Cuicaco—Parishioners of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, Englewood, have 
completed an unique job of book-mak- 
ing. It is a copy of the New Testament, 
beautifully bound and_ illuminated. 
Every word of the book was copied by 
a member of the parish, some 100 
parishioners joining in the task. 

The copying began in December, 
1935, and each person was assigned two 
chapters to copy. As fast as the assign- 
ments were completed, the sheets were 
turned over to Frederick G. Eade, who 
illuminated each page in the style found 
in old manuscripts. 

It required five months to complete 
the copying and the remainder of the 
time to illuminate and bind the book. 
The pages show many styles of hand- 
writing. The frontispiece is the Lord’s 
Prayer, written only three weeks be- 
fore her death by Mrs. Anna Brinker, 
mother of the rector, the Rev. Howard 
R. Brinker. The completed volume is 
dedicated to her and is preserved in a 
glass case in the vestry of the church. 

Five languages are used in the book 
—Greek, Latin, French, and German 
being the choice of an occasional worker 
instead of English. 


New Divorce Law is 
Passed in England; 
Laxity Blamed on U.S. 


Lonpon—Passage by both houses of 
Parliament of the divorce law sponsored 
by A. P. Herbert, noted writer, will add 
cruelty, desertion, insanity, and life im- 
prisonment to adultery as causes recog- 
nized by the State for divorce. The new law 
will go into effect January 1, 1938. The 
law, which the Very Rev. W. E. R. Mor- 
row, provost of Chelmsford Cathedral, 
laid to ‘American influence,’ and partic- 
ularly to the influence of American movies, 
was opposed by leaders of the Church of 
England. 

Many of the bishops and other Church- 
men, recognizing the distinction between 
legal marriage and the Christian sacrament 
of Holy Matrimony, sought a bill to make 
a civil marriage before a registrar com- 
pulsory, to be followed by a church cere- 
mony for those couples who accept the 
Church’s teachings on divorce. It was 
thought such a law would prevent persons 
married by the Church from seeking di- 
vorce on any of the new grounds. 

——— oe 


To be Baltic Cruise Chaplain 
New Yorx—The Rev. Elliott C. B. 
Darlington will serve as chaplain of a 
Baltic cruise during his August holiday, 
returning to his duties as curate of St. 
Andrew’s Church in September, it is an- 
nounced. 
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Oxford Conference 
settles Down to Work 


Bishop Stevens Gives Impressions 
of Opening Sessions; Sees Hope 
of Achievement 


By W. Bertranp STEVENS 
Bishop of Los Angeles 


xFoRD, ENGLAND—As the Oxford 
() Conference opens, one’s first im- 

pression is that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is a very great man. His open- 
ing address on the evening of July 12th in 
the Sheldonian Theatre revealed him as 
a sympathetic leader of ecumenical move- 
ments and a gracious personality. The ab- 
sence of Lord Halifax, chancellor of the 
university, enabled the Archbishop to share 
the role of host with the master of Balliol, 
Dr. Lindsay. At the opening session his 
references to his long association with Ox- 
ford indicated that he saw great signifi- 
cance in the association of the university 
and of representatives of the Established 
Church with the conference. His humor 
commended him to the American delegates, 
some of whom had quite erroneously re- 
garded him as altogether cold and de- 
tached. It was his whimsy to describe his 
own speech as “windy words’”—the sort of 
fancy Americans like, I think. The Arch- 
bishop presided, not only at the opening 
session but at the first morning session on 
the opening day. 


LANGUAGES PRESENT DIFFICULTY 


The second impression one gets is that 
of the tremendous difficulty of carrying on 
a conference composed of people of so 
many different languages, especially when 
the preponderance of Americans is so 
great. The European delegates are at 
home in at least two of the three languages, 
as are most of the visitors from the Far 
East. Not so the Americans; our knowl- 
edge of French and German is, for the 
most part, pathetically elementary. At the 
first business session each address was 
translated. All notices are given in three 
languages. The papers at the plenary ses- 
sions are read in the tongue of the writer’s 
choice and translations provided in the 
other two languages. This minimizes the 
difficulty in the general sessions of the 
conference. In the meetings of the five 
sections, it is not so easy, however. As I 
write, I am sitting in one of the section 
meetings, which, by the way, is being held 
in the incomparable chapter house of 
Christ Church. Here the babel of tongues 
is distracting. 

Attempts to translate are extremely 
hard to understand. Some of the words 
most commonly used take on different 
shades of meaning. Much of the attention 
of the group will be given to so-called 
mass-disintegration and the Totalitarian 
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State. In connection with the preliminary 
studies the word Volk has been frequently 
used. It is dificult to convey to members 
of a dozen different nations what is meant 
by that. Even so common a word as “Cciv- 
ilization” is difficult to translate. 

Among people who have the gift of 
tongues, we Americans feel humble. Per- 
haps among other acts of contrition we 
need to make, there should be one for our 
neglect of languages other than our own. 


EUROPEAN VS. AMERICAN APPROACH 


Our obstacles are not only those of 
speech, however. There are other difter- 
ences which delay progress. It would not 
be unfair, I think, to say that the Euro- 
pean and Eastern approach to a given 
question is the query: “What is it and 
where did it come from?” The American 
approach is: “What shall we do about it?” 
Our task is to get a synthesis between 
these two approaches. The Continental 
delegations are seeking statements of truth 


the Americans wish a program. Obvious- 
ly, there must be both if the conference is 
to succeed. 

The theological implications of our dif- 
ferences of approach are considerable. Dr. 
Adolf Keller (inventor of “Bridge 
Church” as a designation of Anglican- 
ism), feels that one of the fundamental 
divisions of opinion in both the Conference 
on Life and Work and that on Faith and 
Order will be that between the “Conti- 
nental doctrine of Grace and the semi- 
Pelagianism of Anglicanism.” Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr in a masterly paper has pre- 
dicted much the same thing, making the 
division a triangular one, adding to the 
other two approaches the “frank Pelagian- 
ism of American Protestantism.” He feels 
also that we stand between Catholic sac- 
ramentalism which, misundertood and 
abused, may lead to “profanity” and Prot- 
estant radicalism which leads to “secular- 
ism.’ The addresses thus far have been 
unusually good and have all been on the 
level of high hopes and expectations that 
brought us here. It would be unkind to 
make distinctions, but perhaps the delegates 
have been most greatly stirred by Dr. 
J. H. Oldham of England, Dr. T. Z. Koo 
of China, and Dr. Niebuhr of the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. 

Superficial differences of speech and 
approach cannot obscure the fundamental 
unity of purpose that underlies the whole 
conference. To hear the whole company, 
gathered in the university church, singing 
“OQ God, our Help in Ages Past,” each 
in his own tongue, is an unforgettable 
experience. It makes one feel that the 
ecumenical ideal is not a vain dream but 
something entirely practicable, already in 
process of realization. The delegates are 
kindly, sympathetic folk, all possessing a 
sense of the value of fellowship but all 
passionately determined that the spirit 
of Christ shall dominate their thinking. 
Dr. Keller has said several times, “The 
nearer we come to Jesus Christ, the nearer 
we come together.” Just here, I think, we 
have a guarantee against confusion be- 
tween mere human friendliness and the 
spirit of the Crucified Christ. 

This fundamental unity of. purpose 
will save us from many mistakes. It will 


Orthodox, Anglicans, and 
Protestants Take Part in 
Eucharist on Shipboard 


Oxrorp, ENncLtaNnp—Christian unity, 
toward which the conferences here and at 
Edinburgh are working, was foreshadowed 
by a noteworthy service on board the S. S. 
Champlain, on which many of the Amer- 
ican delegates crossed. The service, held 
July 4th, was a con-celebrated Orthodox- 
Anglican Eucharist, with a Congregational 
minister as preacher and a mixed congre- 
gation, predominantly Protestant. 

The celebrant of the Liturgy was the 
Most Rey. Antony Bashir, Syrian Ortho- 
dox Archbishop of North and South Amer- 
ica, assisted by two Anglican priests, the 
Rey. Stanley T. Boggess of Bernardsville, 
N. J., and the Rev. Dr. Frank Gavin of 
the General Theological Seminary, New 
York. An Anglican deacon, the Rev. Lau- 
riston Scaife, of St. Paul’s School, Con- 


es ; : rs ul . 
and correct analyses of existing situations; | cord, N. H., acted as chaplain to the 


Archbishop. The Rev. Dr. Henry Smith 
Leiper, American secretary of the Uni- 
versal Christian Council, preached the 
sermon. 

Three languages, English, Greek, and 
Arabic, were used in the celebration. The 
three Anglican assistants received Holy 


' Communion at the hands of the Syrian 


Archbishop. In addition to the sermon, Dr. 
Gavin gave a brief explanation of the na- 
ture of the service. At the conclusion of 
the Eucharist, all of the members of the 
congregation participated in the antidoron, 
or distribution of the blessed but uncon- 
secrated bread, in accordance with Eastern 
custom. 

In addition to the con-celebration on 
Sunday, two Anglican celebrations were 
held daily at the ship’s altar. 


help the more theologically minded Euro- 
peans to understand the American desire 
for a program and it will save us Amer- 
icans from our bland assumption that we 
can labor to “bring in” the Kingdom of 


God. 


AMERICAN DELEGATION LARGE 


The American delegation is a large 
one. That of our American Episcopal 
Church is complete, the Bishop of Albany 
taking the place of the Bishop of Ohio 
whose illness prevented him from attend- 
ing. The Presiding Bishop, Dr. Norman 
Nash, Mrs. Harper Sibley, Alanson Bige- 
low Houghton, Mrs. H. H. Pierce, are all 
present as delegates. A number of our 
clergy and laity are serving as codpted del- 
egates and associates. 

The Primate of Canada, Dr. Owen, 
the Bishop of Niagara, the Bishop of Dor- 
nakal, and other Anglican bishops are pres- 
ent and the interest of the English bishops 
is evidenced by the presence of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of 
York, the Bishop of Chichester, and other 
representatives of the English bench of 
bishops. John R. Mott, Charles P. Latt, 
Archbishop Germanos, Ernest Barker, 
Bishop Parsons, and the Dean of St. 
Paul’s (London) are among the many 
outstanding persons who. are faithfully 
attending the sessions. 


ine Living Ulu 


It is truly an international and ecu 
menical gathering. This is both its glor 
and its handicap. National groups inevita 
bly approach world problems from thei 
own peculiar viewpoint. Probably the 
should, but certain speakers are likely t 
express their own views as being represen 
tative of the countries they represent. Thi 
has been true of some of our America 
speakers (especially in the section meet 
ings), whose approach is either that o 
extreme Protestant individualism or o 
impatient activism. Representation of oth 
er American points of view would hav 
strengthened the program. In fairness t 
those who arranged it, however, it shoul 
be said that one of our own outstandin; 
theologicans was offered a place on th 
list of speakers but was not able to accept 


GLIMPSES NEW VISION 


If we do not find the inspiration an 
momentum that will stir us to new vision 
it will not be because we have not pre 
pared ourselves. Delegates have bee: 
amazingly faithful in studying and digest 
ing the voluminous preparatory literature 
Each one has tried conscientiously to mas 
ter the material arranged for his ows 
section. For many months preliminar: 
meetings have been held in nearly ever 
part of the world. The Chinese and Jap 
anese delegations seem especially well pre 
pared. 

As a nation, Americans when confer 
ence-bound are an industrious group. Or 
the French liner Champlain we met ever: 
day. The preliminary reports of the Con 
ference on Life and Work were discussex 
in turn with the help of such members o: 
the groups as Dr. Henry Leiper, Dr 
Howard Robbins, Miss Georgia Hark 
ness, Dr. Frank Gavin, Dr. Willian 
Horace Day, and others. 

All things considéred, we ought t 
bring something back to America. That is 
of course, our responsibility. Exactly wha 
it will be, we cannot tell as yet. Certainh: 
it will include a new understanding o 
the Church and its mission, a fresh spiri 
of reliance on the power of God, and ; 
re-awakened conscience toward our re 
sponsibility in the common life of man. 
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Religious Education Program 
in Virginia Schools Growing 


Biacksspurc, Va. (NCJC)—Grea 
growth has been noticed in recent year 
in the program of week-day religious edu 
cation in the public schools of Virginia, ac 
cording to Miss Elizabeth Longwell 
teacher of religious education at Radfor 
State Teachers’ College. 


“This program of religious education i 
the public schools of Virginia began about 1! 
years ago and has grown rapidly, especiall: 
in rural areas,” said Miss Longwell. “Las 
year more than 10,000 children were en 
rolled in these classes.” 


Miss Longwell called attention to th 
fact that this program is arranged an 
financed by the local community and tha 
it is interdenominational. During the las 
school year 20 well-trained Bible teacher 
gave instruction in various: sections o 
Virginia. is ti 
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Message to Germans 
- Adopted at Oxford 


But Nazi Free Churchmen Express 
Opposition; Seven Points of Reli- 
gious Freedom Stressed 


XFORD, ENGLAND—A_ message of 
sympathy to the German Evangel- 
ical Church because of the en- 

forced absence of its representatives, a 
protest against the message by German 
Free Church delegates, and a declaration 
of seven points of freedom essential to the 
Church’s fulfilment of its primary duties 
were the high points of the World Confer- 
ence on Church, Community, and State as 
it entered into its second week here. 

On July 19th the conference adopted 
a resolution of regret that the German 
Evangelical Church could not participate 
in the conference because of the confisca- 
tion of passports by Nazi authorities. It 
was also voted to send a special commis- 
sion to Germany to carry a message of 
sympathy and to report to German leaders 
on the work of the conference. 

The message to German Church lead- 
ers, which was introduced by the Bishop 
ot Chichester, reads in part: 


“The representatives of Christian 
Churches assembled in Oxford from all parts 
of the world mourn the absence of their 
brethren in the German Evangelical Church 
with whom they have been closely bound 
in preparation for this conference and in the 
great tasks which are set before the universal 
Church. 

“We welcome the fact that an agreement 
had been reached that a common delegation 
of the German Evangelical Church should 
be sent to Oxford. We therefore miss the 
more the help its members would have given 
in the treatment of the fundamental questions 
of our time. But though your delegates are 
absent the very circumstances of their ab- 
sence has created a stronger sense of fellow- 
ship than before. 

“We are greatly moved by the affliction 
of many pastors and laymen who have stood 
firm from the first for the sovereignty of 
Christ and the freedom of the Church to 
preach His gospel. We note the gravity of 
the struggle in which not your Church alone, 
but the Roman Catholic Church as well is en- 
gaged against dispersion and suppression of 
Christian witnesses.” 


OTHER GERMANS PROTEST 


The action of the conference in send- 
ing this message of sympathy to German 
Church leaders aroused a vigorous protest 
by Bishop F. H. Otto Melle, a German 
Methodist who, after consultation with 
the Rev. Paul Schmidt, a German Bap- 
tist, stated: 


“We are convinced that the message which 
is to be conveyed to the German Evangelical 
Church will not, in its present form, be fitted 
to render its mediatory ministry. On the 
contrary, we believe it might tend to aggra- 
vate and accentuate conflicting tendencies, 
especially as the Roman Catholic Church has 
been included in this message—a fact that 
is very baffling to us. 

“We therefore are compelled, after care- 
ful examination of the text, to declare that 
we cannot approve of the message in ques- 


How the Oxford Delegates 

Organize Schedule; Meet 
9:30 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. 
Oxrorp, Enctann (NCJC)—The 


daily program of the Oxford Conference 
runs like this: Half hour of worship in 
ancient St. Mary’s Church at 9: 30, fol- 
lowed by meetings of the sections lasting 
until 12:45. The afternoons are free until 
> o'clock, when a plenary session of the 
Conference occurs, held in the Town Hall, 
adjourning at 6: 30. 


The subjects of these sessions the first 


| week were: Tuesday, The Church Faces 


a Secular Culture; Wednesday, The Sig- 


nificance and Function of the Church; | 


Thursday, The Basis of the Christian 
Ethic; and Friday, The Ecumenical Na- 
ture of the Church and Its Responsibility 
Toward the World. Delegates then attend 
a Vesper service in St. Mary’s Church. 
After dinner the sections meet again from 


8:30 to 10. 


tion. We would ask the members of the con- 
ference to continue with us in the prayer that 
yesterday's message be not considered as the 
last word of this World Conference to the 
Christians in Germany.” 

Following Bishop Melle’s protest the 
Bishop of Chichester announced that the 
letter to German Church leaders had not 
yet been sent but was under further con- 
sideration by the business committee. 


CALL TO ECONOMIC LEADERSHIP 
The first official report of the Oxford 


Conference was presented by a committee 
under the chairmanship of the Very Rev. 
J. P. R. Maud, dean of University Col- 
lege, Oxford, and constituted a call to the 
Christian Churches to take a position of 
leadership in guiding the economic life of 
nations and community. Adopted in prin- 
ciple after four hours of open discussion, 
the report was referred to the drafting sec- 
tion to be put into final form. 

This report called on the Church to 
set a high example in the conduct of its 
own business matters and urged Christians 
“to do everything within their power to 
create conditions which will provide all 
persons with those opportunities necessary 
for their full development as persons.” 
Christians were also asked to examine 
such world movements as Communism and 
Fascism ‘in a spirit of honesty and un- 
flinching criticism.” 


“The Church has failed in her duty as a 
Church,” the report continued, “in relation 
to that challenge, through a one-sided inter- 
pretation of the gospel, which has given to 
Christians an excuse for complacency through 
too close an alliance with the more privileged 
sections of each national community, through 
disunion, through preoccupation with many 
lesser tasks, through the failure on the part 
of her members to bear witness in their own 
economic activities to their Christian faith. 

“Christians must recognize this failure as 
well as the fact that faithlessness on her 
part largely is responsible for the alienation 
from the Christian gospel of large masses 
of people.” 

The report urged the Churches to 
teach in stronger form the Christian prin- 
ciples of economic intercourse, and ex- 
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horted Church members to use true 
Christian conduct in all their daily affairs. 


“In the next decade,” the report said, 
“those who are responsible for guiding the 
life of the Church must seek by means of 
these forms of teaching to bring under moral 
control the attitudes of their members in 
economic relationships, just as they have 
always sought to bring under moral control 
the attitudes of their members in direct per- 
sonal relationships. This task will involve 
far more than preaching. It must be an in- 
tegral part of the whole life atmosphere of 
the Church.” 


Among the members of the group pre- 
senting this report in addition to Dean 
Maud were a number of prominent persons 
including Sir Josiah Stamp, T. S. Eliot, 
R. H. Tawney, and John MacMurray of 
Great Britain; Francis B. Sayre, Assis- 
tant Secretary of State, Charles P. Taft, 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, and James S. Speer 
of the United States, and the Very Rev. 
Sergius Bulgakov of the Russian Theo- 
logical Seminary in Paris. 


LAY CHURCHMEN SUPPORT REPORT 


In supporting the report Mr. Sayre 
said: “We in the American government 
are convinced that lasting peace can never 
come until the people constructively build 
for it. There must be changed economic 
policies. That is why we are bending every 
energy to tear down the indefensible trade 
barriers, which force down in every coun- 
try the national standards of living.” 

Defending the report against a charge 
that it contained “too much self-criticism, 
Mr. Taft said: “In any statement of pro- 
visions of reform it is almost impossible 
to avoid criticism. I do think Christian 
social order can be achieved and through 
the principles stated in this report is the 
only way that can be done.” Mrs. Harper 
Sibley, who, like Mr. Sayre and Mr. Taft, 
is a member of the Episcopal Church, 
also spoke in favor of the report. 

The report was criticized by the Ven. 
A. E. Monahan, Archdeacon of Mon- 
mouth and a leading Anglo-Catholic, who 
objected to the criticism of the Church 
contained in it. Replying to the Welsh 
priest, Dr. Niebuhr defended the report, 
stating that while the Church is perfect 
in its concept it needs constant correction 
in regard to its actions as a corporate body. 

On July 21st the Oxford Conference 
considered a report written by a group 
headed by Sir Walter Moberly which de- 
nounced the suppression of national minor- 
ities by some governments as “a sin and a 
rebellion against God,” and which also 
branded “the deification of one’s own peo- 
ple” as a sign against God. The report was 
a long one, containing more than 4,000 
words, and though it was accepted in prin- 
ciple a host of minor criticisms were made 
on the floor of the conference and the re- 
port will undoubtedly be condensed and 
amended before its final acceptance. In a 
supplementary paper attached to the re- 
port, specific consideration is given to the 
contrast between the doctrine of Blood and 
Soil and the universal Christian message 
of salvation for all nations. 

A third report on the relationship of 
Church and State, presented to the con- 
ference on July 22d, made clear certain 
basic functions which the Church must 
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perform ‘whether the State consent or 
not.” Recognition was given to the State 
“as a historically given quality which in 
its own sphere is the highest authority but 
which, as it stands itself, is under the 
authority of the judgment of God and is 
bound by His will and has a God-given 
aim in its sphere to uphold law and order, 
to minister to the life of the people united 
within it, or of peoples or groups who 
are so united, and also to make its contri- 
bution to the common life of all people.” 
But the report added: 


“At the same time we recognize that the 
State as a specific form and dominating ex- 
pression of man’s life in this world of sin, 
may, by its very power and its monopoly of 
means of coercion, become an instrument of 
evil. Since we believe in Holy God as the 
source of justice, we do not consider the 
State as the ultimate source of law, but rather 
as its guarantor. It is not the Lord, but the 
servant of justice. There can be for the 
Christian no ultimate authority but God.” 


SEVEN POINTS OF FREEDOM 

In regard to the Church, seven points 

of freedom were listed as “essential to 

conditions necessary to the Church’s ful- 

filment of its primary duties.” These were 
given as: 


“First, freedom to determine its own faith 
and creed; second, freedom of worship, 
preaching and teaching; third, freedom to 
determine the nature of its own government 
and the qualifications of its ministers and 
members; fourth, freedom of control of the 
education of its ministers if it so desires, and 
to give religious instruction to its youth; 
fifth, freedom of Christian service and mis- 
sionary service; sixth, freedom to codperate 
with other Churches; seventh, freedom to 
open to all citizens such facilities as will 
nee possible the accomplishment of these 
ends.” 


A WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Earlier in the conference a proposal 
was made for the establishment of a 
world-wide Council of Churches through 
which Protestantism, and presumably also 
Orthodoxy and non-Roman Catholicism, 
could speak with unified force, as the Vat- 
ican speaks for the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Archbishop of York, who 
presented this program to the conference, 
stated a serious weakness in that “we all 
are attempting to carry on in isolated de- 
partments what are only single sections 
in a single enterprise.” 

This suggestion will be carried to the 
Conference on Faith and Order which will 
meet at Edinburgh next month with the 
request that each conference elect a com- 
mittee of seven members to undertake the 
preliminary work of forming such a con- 
ference. As at present proposed, the new 
organization, which would eventually su- 
persede both the Life and Work and the 
Faith and Order organizations, would con- 
sist of a central board of 60 members which 
would meet annually and an assembly of 
200 members which would meet at five- 
year intervals. Representation would be 
apportioned among the various Churches 
participating. 


{== 
Change in Sewanee Clergy School Faculty 


SEWANEE, TENN.—Bishop Morris, di- 
rector of the clergy school to be held at 
Sewanee, August 2d to 12th, announces 
a change in the faculty, as Dr. Sheerin 
and Dr. Wilmer have found it impossible 
to conduct the courses planned by them. 
Arrangements have been made for co- 
operation with the faculty of the summer 
school of theology under the direction of 
Professor Yerkes. 


The Living Church 


“Open Doors to the Winning 
of the Kingdom,”’ Theme 
of Adelynrood Conference 


Soutu Byrizrtp, Mass.—“Open Doors 
to the Winning of the Kingdom” was the 
general theme of the annual Adelynrood 
Missionary Conference, held from July 
16th to 18th under the direction of Miss 
Charlotte Brown, retired UTO worker, 
who for the past six years has been on the 
missionary staff of Bishop Jenkins of Ne- 
vada. Illness prevented Bishop Mosher of 
the Philippine Islands, who was to have 
been the principal speaker, from attend- 
ing. Bishop Remington of Eastern Oregon 
took his place. 

Beginning with a missionary service 
conducted by Bishop Remington, sessions 
were in charge of Miss Marian Hum- 
phreys of Nikko, Japan, Mrs. Amy Van 
Doom Little, of New Hampshire, and Miss 
Mary Batchelder, a missionary in the 
mountains of Virginia, who gave accounts 
of their work and the opportunities in their 
fields. The work of the Rev. Walworth 
Tyng of China was presented by Mrs. 
Arthur Peabody of Newburyport and Miss 
Caroline Porter of New York. A mission- 
ary play was arranged and directed by 
Miss Charlotte Brown. 


es 
Preaching Mission Speakers 


New Yorxk—Among the members of 
the Episcopal Church taking part in the 
Federal Council’s second National Preach- 
ing Missions are the following: Bishops 
Darst, Freeman, and Scarlett; Francis B. 
Sayre, and Mrs. Harper Sibley. The 


preaching mission will begin in September 
and continue for two or three months. 


—Acme Photo. 


OPENING SESSION OF THE OXFORD CONFERENCE 


July 31, 1937 


Serbian Orthodox 
Fight Concordat 


Riots Mark Attempt of Jugoslav 
Government to Force Acceptance 
of Treaty with Vatican 


EW YORK—Serious rioting and many 
- arrests marked the attempt of the 
Jugoslav government to ratify the 


concordat with the Roman Catholic 
Church over the vigorous opposition of 


| 


leaders and members of the Serbian Or- | 


thodox Church, according to fragmentary 


reports received here. Meanwhile the Ser- | 


bian Patriarch, Barnabas, or Varnava, lay 
seriously ill, at the point of death. 
Rigorous censorship, which extends even 


to the telephone conversations of foreign | 
correspondents in Belgrade, make it al- | 


most impossible for the American press to 
receive reliable information of what is 
actually going on. Hubert Harrison, Bel- 
grade correspondent of the New York 
Times, is able to remain in the country 
“for the present” only because of the vig- 
orous intervention of the American min- 
ister and the British chargé d'affaires. Of- 
ficials had previously refused to renew his 
permit because his dispatches have fre- 
quently varied from the official version 
which alone are supposed to be published. 


GIVES LATINS PREFERRED POSITION 


As pointed out by Canon W. A. Wig- | 


ram, European correspondent of THE 
Livinc CHurRCH, in the issue of June 5th, 
the concordat, which gives a preferred 
position to the Roman Catholic Church 
whose adherents form only about 37% of 
the population, was drawn up in July, 1935, 
but only recently published. The Orthodox, 
who number some 48% of the population, 
are bitterly opposed to this concordat 
which the government has declared its 
intention to force through by the end of 
July. The Holy Synod of the Orthodox 
Church has threatened any deputies who 
vote for the concordat with excommunica- 


tion, and as most of the deputies are Or- | 


thodox this threat is one that the govern- 


ment finds it difficult to meet despite the | 


Premier’s majority of about 100 in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Bells of Orthodox churches have been 
tolling continuously day and night in pro- 
test as members of the Cabinet and Par- 
liament have held secret conferences in an 
endeavor to overcome Orthodox objections 
to ratifications. Street clashes, particularly 
in front of the Orthodox Cathedral, have 
been frequent, with a number of injuries 
and probably deaths on both sides. 

When the final debate began in Parlia- 
ment on July 23d a great religious proces- 
sion arranged by the Orthodox Holy Synod 
marched through the streets in defiance of 
police who had forbidden it. 

As the concordat was about to come up 
for a final vote it seemed evident that if 
ratification were forced through Parlia- 
ment it would mark not the end but the 
beginning of serious religious strife be- 
tween Serbian Orthodox and Roman Cath- 
olics in Jugoslavia. 


THE LATE PATRIARCH VARNAVA 


Serbian Patriarch Dies 
at Height of Controversy 
Over Vatican Concordat 


BetcrapE—His Holiness Varnava, 
Patriarch of the Serbian Orthodox Church, 
died July 23d after a short illness. His 
death was announced shortly after the pas- 
sage by the lower house of Parliament of 
a measure ratifying the unpopular con- 
cordat with the Vatican. Despite the fact 
that the Patriarch has been known to be 
ill of blood poisoning, his death at this 
crucial moment has led to disquieting ru- 
mors among the peasantry, and it is likely 
that the ratification of the concordat, 
which still requires action by the senate, 
will mark the beginning of a new phase in 
the religious strife, rather than the cessa- 
tion of it. 

The late Patriarch was a soldier in 
his younger days, having taken part in 
various campaigns against the Turks dur- 
ing the Balkan wars. As head of the Ser- 
bian Church he fought with equal vigor 
against Communism and the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, which he considered as the 
two greatest enemies of the Serbian people. 


SS 


Minnesota Layman’s League Organized 


Cass Lake, Minn.—The organization 
of a layman’s league was the result of a 
gathering of laymen from all parts of the 
diocese at Galilee, Cass Lake, July 10th 
Pridtalllthasathes Rev-m Ore Gen VWieartield 
Hobbs of New York conducted the con- 
ference, using as his theme Christ’s Call 
to the Fishermen of Galilee. 

The conference was promoted entirely 
by a committee of laymen composed of 
Messrs. Max Barber: of Hibbing, Alex J. 
Doran of Bemidji, Edward Vandersluis of 
St. Cloud, and Roger I. Dell of Fergus 
Falls. Officers elected for the new organ- 
ization are Max Barber, president; A. R. 
Milander of Duluth, vice-president; Alex 
Doran, secretary-treasurer. Application 
was made immediately to the National 
League for a diocesan charter, and steps 
were taken to have delegations instead of 
delegates attend the conference next year. 
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Nazis Aim at Slow 
_ “Absorption,” Claim 


Dr. Alfred Rosenberg Discusses the 
National Socialist Church Policy 
in “Encyclical” Letter 


UNICH, GERMANY—A declaration 
M by Dr. Alfred Rosenberg that the 

National Socialist Church policy 
aims at “the slow but steady absorption of 
Christianity” is reported by Gabor De- 
Bessenyey in a special dispatch to the New 
York Times. According to this report, 
Dr. Rosenberg has declared that this ab- 
sorption will crystallize in a situation 
where “patriotism and religion are one 
and the same, the service of the Father- 
land is divine service, and he who loves 
Germany loves God.” 

This revelation is reported to be con- 
tained in an “encyclical” letter by Dr. 
Rosenberg who has been described as “‘the 
supreme pontiff of German neopaganism.” 
The letter is marked “strictly confidential 
for the highest Fuehrers only,” and strips 
the Nazi Church policy of all pretense. 

The Nazi State, Dr. Rosenberg de- 
clares, has already won its battle with the 
Roman Catholic Church, which “has evac- 
uated one line of defense after another, 
and the Vatican diplomats have grossly 
overestimated their negotiating ability. The 
signal for an open battle will be in vain.” 


SAYS HITLER SEALED FATE 


Chancellor Hitler sealed the fate of 
the Church, Dr. Rosenberg said, by ap- 
pointing him, well known as a “‘despiser of 
the Papacy,” to a cabinet post and giving 
him full control over the spiritual life of 
the nations. 

Dr. Rosenberg continues describing the 
policy of infiltration of the Church, Cath- 
olic and Protestant, with pagan ideas, and 
explains ‘the reason for forbidding indi- 
vidual actions, like the severance of their 
Church connections by some of the lesser 
Nazi leaders and the renunciation of 
Christianity by Hitler’s bodyguard. It be- 
came necessary, Dr. Rosenberg says, to 
eliminate the lesser prophets because they 
entered into direct competition with Chris- 
tianity, whereas the aim of the Nazi State 
was the complete absorption of Christian- 
ity into a National Socialist religion. 


——@—— 


Memorial Window Installed 

Canton, Ou10—A beautiful nave win- 
dow has recently been installed in St. 
Paul’s Church, as a memorial to the late 
Harry Ross Jones. The window is a gift 
of Mrs. Jones, whose husband was a ves- 
tryman of the parish for more than 20 
years. 

The theme of the window, which con- 
tinues. a series in the south wall depicting 
various episodes in the childhood of our 
Lord, is The Return from Egypt. The 
window, designed and executed by the 
Rambusch Studios of New York, was ded- 
icated at a special service on July 21st by 
the rector, the Rev. Dr. Herman S. 
Sidener. 


Triennial Meeting 
of W. A. in October 


Continued from page 131 


there will be on October 7th the corporate | 
Communion of the women of the Church, 
at which the United Thank Offering will 
be presented, and the mass meeting that 
evening at which Mrs. Harper Sibley will 
make the address. Instead of missionary 
luncheons as in the past there will be 
several teas every afternoon at which mis- 
sionaries will speak. The Church Train- 
ing Institute classes will be held Tuesday, 
October 12th, through Friday, October 
15th, from 9 to 10 and from 10:15 to 
11:15. The classes in the first hour are 
available to all and will be of importance 
to leaders in the Woman’s Auxiliary. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Final details are not ready, but the 
probable dates are listed in the tentative 
program as follows: 


Wepnespay, OcTroser 6TH 


11:00 a.m. Opening Service of the General Con- 
vention. : 

2:15 e.m. Opening Business Session. 

5:00 Tea, with missionary addresses, every 
day except Saturdays and Sundays. 

8: 30 Reception. 

Tuurspay, Ocrosper 7TH 

8:00 a.n. Corporate Communion and Presenta- 
tion of the United Thank Offering 
of the Women of the Church. Cele- 
brant, the Presiding Bishop. 

11:30 Group Conferences. 

2:00 p.m. Business Session. 

Address: The Faith by Which the 
Church Lives—the Rev. Elmore 
McN. McKee. ; 

8:30 Missionary Mass Meeting with an- 
nouncement of United Thank Offer- 
ing. 

Address: Mrs. Harper Sibley. 
Fripay, Ocrosper 8TH 

9:30 4.m. Officers’ Conferences. 

11: 00 Joint Session of the General Conven- 
tion. 

2:00 P.m. Joint Session of the General Convyen- 
tion. 

4:45 Provincial Meetings. 

8: 30 Mass Meeting: Foreign Missions. 
Sarurpay, Ocrosper 9TH 

9:30 a.m. Business Session. 

Address: The Rt. Rev. V. S. Azariah, 
LED: = 

Noon Meditations: Grace Lindley, Litt.D. 

2:30 p.m. Officers’ Conferences followed by tea 
in private homes. 

- Sunpay, Ocrogper 10TH 

8:30 r.m. A Drama of Missions, Glory of the 
Light. 

Monpay, Ocroser 1lltH 
9:30 4.m. Business Session. 
Address: The Rt. Rev. Efrain Salinas 
y Velasco, D.D. 

Noon Prayers. 

2:00 p.m. Business Session. 


Address: The Very Rev. Paul Rob- 
erts, D.D. 

Nominations. 

Report on Visit to Orient: Miss Mar- 
garet I. Marston. 


5:00 Reception for National Executive 
Board. 

8:30 Mass Meeting: Religious Education. 
Turspay, Ocroper 12TH 

9:00 a.m. Church Training Institute. 

10: 30 Business Session. 


Addresses on Types of Service: The 
Religious Life—Sister Elspeth; The 
Deaconess Order—Deaconess Edith 
A. Booth; Other Professional Work— 


Miss Hilda Shaul; Volunteer Work 
—Miss Ruth M. Gordon. 


Noon Prayers. ‘ 
2:00 p.m. Business Session. 
Addresses: Christian Use of Money— 
Archie T. L. Tsen; Personnel— 
Adelaide T. Case, Ph.D. 
4:30 Kuling Tea for delegates. 
8:30 Mass Meeting: American Church In- 
stitute for Negroes. 
Wepnespay, Ocroser 13TH 
9:00 a.m. Church Training Institute. 
10:30 Business Session. é 
Report on Conference on Life and 
Work (Oxford)—Mrs. Henry Hill 
Pierce. 
Noon Prayers. 
2:00 p.m. Group Conferences. 
8:30 Concert. 
Tuurspay, Ocroper 14TH 
9:00 a.m. Church Training Institute. 
10:30 Business Session. 
Elections. r 
Report on Conference on Faith and 
Order (Edinburgh) —The Rev. How- 
ard C. Robbins, D.D. 
2:00 e.m. Group Conferences. 
§: 30 Mass Meeting: Forward Movement 
Commission. 
Fripay, Ocroser 157TH 
9:00 a.m. Church Training Institute. 
10:30 Business Session. 
Preliminary Report of Group Con- 
ferences. 
Noon Prayers. 
2:00 p.m. Business Session. 
8:30 Mass Meeting: Christian Social Servy- 
ice. 
Saturpay, Ocrosper 16TH 
9:30 a.m. Group Conferences. 
Sunpay,,Ocrosper 17TH 
8:30 p.m. Mass Meeting: Domestic Missions. 
Monpay, Ocroser 18TH 
9:30 a.m. Business Session. 
Report of Group Conferences. 
Noon Meditations: Grace Lindley, Litt.D. 
2:00 p.m. Business Session. 
Tuerspay, Ocrozer 19TH 
9:30 a.m. Business Session. 
Noon Meditations: Grace Lindley, Litt.D. 
2:00 p.m. Business Session. 


Wepnespay, Ocroser 207TH 


8:00 a.m. Corporate Communion. 


Sermon, Our Commission—the Rt. 
Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, D.D. 
2:30 p.m. Closing Service of General Conven- 


tion. 


The Presiding Bishop requests delegates, alter- 
nates, and guests of the Triennial meeting to be 
present at the closing service of Convention. 


A special leaflet has been printed in 
preparation for the Triennial, Vision and 
Task, which all Churchwomen, whether 
they expect to be in Cincinnati or not, are 
asked to use. The leaflet is included in 
Forward—day by day, the Bible readings 
and meditations for the summer—1937, 
entitled Unity and Peace, available from 
either the Forward Movement Commis- 
sion, 223 West Seventh street, Cincinnati, 
or Church Missions House Book Store, 
281 Fourth avenue, New York, at 5 cts. 
a copy. 

Bees. St 


Two Jubilees to be Celebrated 
Lonpon—The Archbishop of Canter- 


bury will preach at a festival of praise 
and thanksgiving to celebrate the golden 
jubilee of the Holy Catholic Church of 
Japan, and the silver jubilee of the Holy 
Catholic Church of China, in Westminster 
Abbey, on October 29th. ; 


The Living Chur 


Laxity in Religion 
is Blamed for Chao 


Problems of Youth Discussed b 
Miss Vera Gardner at Meetin 
of Church School Leaders 


ENVER, CoLo.—Failure of the Chure 
to inspire her youth to a daily lin 
ing of their religion was blame 


partially for the economic chaos in th 
world at the present time by Miss Vera C 


| Gardner of Chicago, speaking to nearl 


100 clergy, Church school superintendent: 
and teachers at a dinner meeting held i 
St. John’s Cathedral parish house. 

The meeting was sponsored by the de 
partment of religious education of the dio 
cese of Colorado. Bishop Ingley, Coadju 
tor of Colorado, presided. Malcolm Lind 
sey, chairman of the department, spok 
briefly. 


“Many of our Church school teachers hay 
failed in one of the most important phases 9 
religious education—the inspiring of yout 
to do something about their religion,’ de 
clared Miss Gardner. “And just here lie 


| one of the causes of our economic chaos in th 
world today. We have not led our youth t 


a fearless living of their religion every day 
As a result, a sentimental attitude towar« 
religion has carried over into adult life anc 
an ineffective and sickly Christian reactior 
in the world as a whole.” 


Speaking on The Teaching Task, Mis: 
Gardner outlined the methods for teaching 
religion, through the senses or feelings 
through the intellect, and through the will 
“The latter,’ she said, “is the most impor. 
tant of the three, yet most often neglected.’ 

“The effective program of religiou: 
teaching,” said Miss Gardner, “should in: 
spire the child to regular and consistent 
church attendance, to a more tolerant at- 
titude in everyday contacts, to an intelligent 
grasp of the needs of his Church, and te 
constant effort of some sort to advance the 
Christian cause. Intelligent service to God 
and man, motivated by a deep love for 
both, should be the ultimate goal of every 
teacher in the Church school,” concluded 
Miss Gardner. 


————— 


Will Aids 10 Institutions 


New York—In the will of Mrs. Edith 
Minturn Phelps Stokes, wife of I. N. 
Phelps Stokes, president of the Municipal 
Art Commission, it was disclosed that 10 
charitable and religious institutions share 
in one-tenth of her estate, which is valued 
at “more than $10,000.” 

The New York Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, of which Mrs. Stokes was a former 
president, receives 16 parts of the bequest, 
and the following institutions one part 
each: Charity Organization, Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
St. George’s Church, Madison Square 
Boys’ Club, New York Protestant Episco- 
pal City Mission Society, National Child 
Labor Society, National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, Kip’s Bay Boys’ Club, and Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. 
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Church Conferences 
- Being Held in Japan 


idea of “No Spiritual Vacation in 
the Japanese Church” is Driven 
Home to Nippon Seikokwai 


By Paut RuscH 


oKYO—Four Church camp confer- | 
ences of national importance are 


being held in Japan during July and 
August. The idea that there must be no 


spiritual vacation in the Japanese Church | 


1as been driven home to the rank and file 
of the men and women, boys and girls mak- 
ng up the Nippon Seikokwai. 

In addition to a widespread use of the 
ittractive summer months’ Zenshin or 
Forward—day by day booklet, now being 
ised in over 150 parishes, missions, and 
mstitutions, an outstanding program of 
summer leadership training camps have 
9een organized. These will deal with young 
men, boys, Sunday school work, and prac- 


rical problems facing the rural Church | 


worker in Japan. The national Church 


through its jubilee committee holds a na- | 
‘ional three-day conference at Hikone from | 


July 27th to 30th for Sunday school work- | 


=rs in all 10 dioceses of the Church. The 


Rev. Dr. Todomu Sugai, rector of All | 


Saints’ Church, is the director, assisted by 
a staff of church school leaders. 

The other three conferences and camps 
were sponsored by the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew in Japan, which began five years 
azo to introduce the idea of a summer lead- 
ership training conference combined with 
recreational features during the period of 
vacations. 

A 


Bishops Dedicate Chapel 
and New Hospital Annex 


Osaka, JAPAN—Bishop Naide, assist- 
2d by Bishop Nichols and 10 clergymen ot 


the dioceses of Kyoto and Osaka, conse- | 


rated the new chapel at St. Barnabas’ 
Hospital, on June 26th, in the presence of 


0sed of hospital staff members, mission- 


aries, Japanese Christian workers, and a | 


few invited guests. 
The dedication of the new four-story 


annex also took place. The building of this | 


annex has been made possible by two gen- 
srous legacies, augmented by 7,000 yen 
sarned by the hospital. One of the leg- 
icies was that of the late Miss Ella Eliz- 
ibeth Russell, who bequeathed $15,000 to 
he mission in Japan, for the erection of a 
‘building, buildings, or division of a build- 
ng, ecclesiastical, hospital, or kindergar- 
en.” By resolution of the department of 
nissions this legacy was divided equally 
yetween the three American dioceses of 
[apan, and the Kyoto portion was assigned 
or the erection of a chapel at St. Bar- 
abas’ Hospital. 

A second grant was made from the 
Harriet Blanchard legacy amounting to 
$8,000, which was received in Kyoto in 
lune, 1936. 


German Church Leader, 
Dr. Wilhelm Zoellner, Dies 


Tried to Bring Peace in Strife Between 
Church and State 


New Yorx—Word has been received 
here of the death at Duesseldorf, Ger- 
many, on July 17th of the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
helm Zoellner, former head of the Church 
Affairs Department of the Nazi govern- 
ment and one-time leader in the ecumenical 
movements of Stockholm and Lausanne. 
The New York Times summarizes his 
career as follows: 


“Dr. Zoellner, a Lutheran, was reported 
as ‘well disposed to the Confessional Synods 
and by them favorably regarded’ when he 


| was named chairman of the Reich church 


directorate in 1935. Nevertheless, the Prus- 
sian Brotherhood Council, of which most of 
the better known Confessional leaders were 
members, vigorously urged Chairman Zoell- 
ner to resign his position in December of that 
year. They asked him to give up his office 
and not ‘abandon in his last years the cause 
of religious liberty.’ Their demand was an 
outspoken attack upon State control of the 
Churches and a denial of Hitler’s authority 
over them. 

“Dr. Zoellner made no reported answer 
until the end of 1935, when, in an appeal for 
peace, he said: ‘Examine the road we have 
taken. If you cannot propose a better one, 
then simply do not criticize; help us. You can 
warn us, but you have not the right merely to 
enjoy, in private, the possibility that we shall 
fail. Pray, also, for us.’ 

“When, in December, 1936, Hitler warned 
Nazi leaders to cease their attacks upon 
Christianity, part of the credit was given to 
Dr. Zoellner, who was reported to have 


| warned the government that its anti-Church 


program had gone too far. 


“Last February, however, Dr. Zoellner 


| was forbidden to preach at Luebeck by the 


secret police. This came just a month after 


| the police had suppressed National Gospel 


Week, under the Church administration’s 
patronage, on the ground that it would ‘dis- 
turb the peace.’ Dr. Zoellner and his assistants 
tendered their resignations. Accepting them, 
Minister Kerrl dismissed the commission.” 


—~9—— — 


German Pastors Defy 
about 130 members of a congregation com- | 


Secret Police Despite 
Imprisonment of 149 
New YorKk—A group of defiant pas- 
tors of the Confessional synod have sent 


letters to the German secret police an- 
nouncing their continued disobedience of 


| Nazi Church decrees, according to an As- 


sociated Press dispatch received here. 

The ministers declared their continued 
support of 149 of their brothers already 
arrested—of whom 44 are still in jail— 
and wrote the police that they “felt com- 
pelled” to continue their opposition, ac- 
cording to the report. 

The pastors’ bold step was taken as 
their number was gradually being whit- 
tled away by the secret police, and courts 
continued sentencing members of the 
Roman Catholic clergy on charges of im- 
mortality. Ten Dortmund and Berlin 
Protestant preachers have been arrested 
in the last three days, it was stated author- 
itatively on July 23d. 
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Welsh Church Loses 
Retired Archbishop 


Dr. Edwards, Once Foe of Church 
Disestablishment, Was the First 
Primate of Wales 


T. AsapH, Wartes—The Most Rev. 
S Alfred George Edwards, 88, first 

Archbishop of Wales, died here July 
22d. He had been retired since 1934. 

Dr. Edwards at his election to the 
Archbishopric had already served the 
Church for 35 years. Before that he had 
been warden and headmaster of the Col- 
lege of Llandovery for 10 years. 

Born in the vicarage of Llanymawd- 
wy on November 2, 1848, the son of the 
Rev. William Edwards, vicar of Llangol- 
len, he attended Jesus College, Oxford, 
where he received the Master of Arts de- 
gree. Three honorary degrees were later 
conferred on him, the degree of Doctor 
of Canon Law at Oxford and the degree 
of Doctor of Laws at Cambridge and at 
Wales. 

In 1875 Dr. Edwards began his career 
as an educator, leaving it in 1885 to enter 
the Church. He became vicar and rural 
dean of Carmarthen. In 1889 he became 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 

As Bishop of St. Asaph he took a fore- 
most part in the long, bitter struggle 
against disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church and fought to the last against agi- 
tation for the Church’s separation from 
the State. When disestablishment did come 
after the World War, he took a leading 
part in shaping the new constitution of the 
Welsh Church and was unanimously elect- 


ed Archbishop of Wales in 1920. 


University Authorizes 


Lectures on Religion 


Battrmore, Mp. (NCJC)—The board 
of trustees of Johns Hopkins University 
has approved a course of lectures by Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jewish scholars, to 
be held under the auspices of the university 
and sponsored by the Baltimore Round 
Table of Jews and Christians, of which 
Dr. J. M. T. Finney is chairman. 

“Tt is hoped that in time the course 
will develop into a department of religion 
at the university,’ the Rev. A. W. Gott- 
schall, pastor of First Christian Church 
and secretary of the round table, said. 

The first series of nine lectures will 
consist of units of three lectures each on 
the history of religious groups, including a 
history of Judaism, by the Rey. Dr. Louis 
Finkelstein, professor of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City; the 
history of Catholicism, by the Rey. Dr. 
William A. Russel, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington; and the 
history of Protestantism by the Rey. Dr. 
George W. Richards, president of the 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in America, Lancaster, Pa. 

The second series of nine lectures will 
deal with A Religious Approach to Con- 


temporary Problems. 
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More Comments on 
New Marriage Canon 


Los Angeles Churchmen Express | 


Views; Leaders 
Dioceses Give Opinions 


the diocese of Los Angeles are 

sharply divided in opinion regarding 
the proposed change in the marriage can- 
on, and run the whole gamut from vigor- 
ous disapproval to definite commendation. 
Bishop Stevens is in Europe and Bishop 
Gooden declined to comment until he 
should have before him the full text of 
the committee report. Some views are the 
following: 


The Rev. M. K. P. Brannan, rector of 
St. Matthias’ Church: “It is a shame that the 
whole sorry business should be proposed, 
even for consideration, by General Con- 
vention. What the proposed change in the 
canon amounts to is a refusal to accept the 
explicit teaching of Christ. No one would 
deny the Church the power to change the 
laws which she alone has made, but not 
even the Church may change the law of God 
or set aside the seventh commandment.” 

Merton A. Albee, chancellor of the di- 
ocese: “The Church can hardly disregard 
or repeal the words of Christ Himself. Only 
death, or in the opinion of some, the in- 
fidelity of one of the parties, can restore 
power to the Church to unite again in wedlock 
one who has been previously so united by 
valid ceremony.” 

Rev. Arthur H. Wurtele, rector of St. 
Thomas’: “The proposal is ill-timed.” 

Rev. Herbert Vernon Harris, rector of 
Trinity: “Possibly some change should be 
made in the present canon as a strict ap- 
plication as it now stands may result in 
injustice to innocent parties, but whatever 
change is made it should represent the 
conservative judgment of the Church and 
_ should be careful to maintain the spirit of our 
Lord, the tradition of the Church and the 
uniformity of her laws and customs,” 

Rev. Ray O. Miller, rector of St. James’ 
Church: “I think the report of the commis- 
sion is a move in the right direction, and 
while I might hesitate to approve the 
recommendation that the full and final deci- 
sion should be left to the episcopate, it would 
appear that the Bishop, with the assistance 
of a selected group of clergy and laymen, 
could constitute a court to pass upon each 
case. The marriage ceremony joins the con- 
tracting parties ‘as long as they both shall 
live’ and interpretation should be made of 
that phrase so as to include moral life as 
well as physical. It is a mistake to give a 
purely mechanical and arbitrary interpreta- 
tion to the recorded words of our Lord.” 


os ANGELES—The clergy and laity of 


DALLAS 


Dauvas, Tex.—Churchmen interviewed 
here were unanimously opposed to relaxa- 
tion of the marriage law: 

_ Bishop Harry T. Moore of Dallas: “My 
judgment is that the Church should ‘tighten 
up’ rather than ‘loosen up.” 

The Very Rev. George Rodgers Wood, 
Dean of St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas: “I 
heartily disapprove of any change in our 
present canon relative to the remarriage of 
divorced people, regarding the proposed 
change as contrary to the teaching of Christ 
as found in the synoptic Gospels, in St. Paul, 
and in the teaching and canon law of the 


in Two Other 


‘‘Halos’’ Inadequate for 
Church W ear in Louisville 
LouisvitLE, Ky. (NCJC)—The 


latest fad in feminine headgear has 
been banned as “inadequate” in Roman 
Catholic churches of this city. The so- 
called hats consist of a braided material 
with an open crown top and are 
termed “halo hats.” With the excep- 
tion of the narrow band the head is 
uncovered. 

The Rev. E. E. Willett, vicar-gen- 
eral of the Louisville diocese and pastor 
of St. James’ Church, when questioned 
regarding this type of feminine hat, ex- 
pressed doubt that they were adequate 
head covering under the laws of the 


Roman Catholic Church. 


“T am sorry Catholic ladies will not 
be permitted to wear these so-called hats 
in church,” said Fr. Willett. “I am told 
they are called halos. The ladies had bet- 
ter wait until they get to heaven if they 
wish to wear halos.” 


Church for 19 centuries. As a member of the 
House of Deputies, I intend to vote against 
the proposed change.” 

The Rev. Sherwood S. Clayton, rector of 
St. John’s Church, Fort Worth, Tex.: “My 
simple statement is that I do not favor the 
liberalization of the marriage canon as pro- 
posed by the Commission:on Marriage and 
Divorce.” 

The Rev. Charles G. Fox, rector of Trin- 
ity Church, Fort Worth, Tex.: “Relaxing the 
canons re divorce! J favor no change.” 

R. H. Crocker, lay deputy to the Gen- 
eral Convention from the diocese of Dallas: 
“Regarding the proposal for relaxing the 
Church’s marriage canon made by the Com- 
mission on Marriage and Divorce, will state 
that I am very much opposed to this.” 


Rochester Haddaway, lay deputy to the 


General Convention from the diocese of Dal- 
las: “I am opposed to the change in the 
canon as recommended by the Committee.” 


KANSAS 


TorpEKA, KaAns.—Kansas 
divided in their views: 

The Rev. Goodrich R. Fenner, Bishop 
Coadjutor-elect: “I am strongly opposed to 
the proposal that has been made by the 
Commission on Marriage and Divorce. It 
seems to me that the proposals made in 
General Convention, 1931, have very much 
more merit. They were predicated upon a 
scientific and an enlightened religious ap- 
proach to the whole problem.” 

The Very Rev. John Warren Day, Dean 
of Grace Cathedral, Topeka, Kans.: “There 
is no doubt inconsistency between Section 5 
and Section 7 in our present canon which 
should be rectified. However, the new at- 
tempt to relax the canon, on the part of the 
Commission on Marriage and Divorce, is 
very apt to lead to a chaotic condition where- 
in a particular priest and bishop become the 
ultimate authorities in individual cases, prac- 
tically nullifying any law. It is my convic- 
tion that perhaps another impediment to mar- 
riage might be added to the nine already ex- 
isting in the canon, which would take care 
of the many cases in which persons obtain 
divorces for this, that, or the other cause, 
which is not the real cause but merely pre- 
sented to protect the reputation of the other 
party to the divorce; and also to cover the 
cases of irresponsible youngsters of 18 or 19 
years of age who, in the heat of biological 
attraction, elope and in a very short time 


thereafter find themselves in the divorce 
court.” 
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Chappells End Long 
Missionary Career: 
Sail for Canada After 42 Years o 


Service as Members of America: 
Mission in Japan 


okyo—The Rev. and Mrs. Jame 
Chappell of Mito sailed for Canad 
on the Heian Maru on June 29th 
retiring after 42 years of service as mem 
bers of the American Church mission i 
Japan. 

They were guests of honor at a numbe 
of luncheons and dinners given for ther 
by friends, including the American Am 
bassador and Mrs. Grew, Mr. and Mr: 
Torotaro Ushizaka, former mayor 0 
Tokyo, who were old friends of the Chap 
pells when they were stationed at Mae 
bashi, during which time Mr. Ushizaka wa 
mayor of that city; and others. Bishop 
Samuel Heaslett and Reifsnider gave 
joint reception for Mr. and Mrs. Chappel 
and the Rev. and Mrs. Charles H. Evans 
also residents for more than 40 years. Th 
reception gave friends and co-workers o 
both couples an opportunity to bid fare 
well to the Chappells, and congratulat 
the Rey. Mr. Evans on having the degre 
of Doctor of Divinity conferred on hin 
by his alma mater, Seabury-Western Sem 
inary, at Evanston, II. 


WENT TO JAPAN IN 1886 


Although the Rev. Mr. Chappell’s serv 
ice with the Nippon Seikokwai dates bac! 
42 years, he first came to Japan in 1886 
or 51 years ago, as a young man of 17 years 
He came first to Japan on the invitatior 
of the Rev. Prof. Arthur Lloyd, a well 
known English scholar of the 1880's an 
1890's, uncle of Mrs. Chappell, and pres 
ident of old St. Paul’s College from 189 
to 1904, forerunner of the present-day St 
Paul’s University. 

Five years ago the Rev. Mr. Chappel 
served as chaplain of the present-day Eng 
lish-speaking congregation at Holy Trin 
ity Church, Aoyama. In 1932, upon th 
retirement from active service of the Rey 
Dr. C. H. Evans, then priest at Mito, th 
Rev. Mr. Chappell asked permission t 
return to that charge. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Chappell hav 
been honored by a number of farewel 
functions given by officials and residents o 


Ibaraki. They were recently called to th 


prefectural office and given certificates o 
merit and farewell presents by the gover 
nor of the prefecture for their long servic 
and for their development of kindergarte 
work, for special student work, long 
chief interest of the Chappells among th 
Japanese. 

The Chappells have three children, a 
well known among the residents of Japar 
They will visit their eldest son, Herbet 
Chappell, vice-president of the Victori 
Paper Mills in Toronto, and then procee 
to their former home in England and vis 
their daughter, Mrs. Roger DeB. Hardi 
and Major Hardie, who is regiment: 
adjutant, now stationed at Berriew, Moni 
gomery in Wales. 
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GEORGE F. CLOVER, PRIEST 


NorFotk, Conn—The Rev. Dr. 
George Frederick Clover, superintendent 
of St. Luke’s 
years, died at his summer home on July 
20th at the age of 71. ae 

Dr. Clover was born June 12, 1866, 
the son of the Rev. Dr. Lewis P. and 
Sarah Ackerman Clover. He was gradu- 
ated from Hobart College in 1889, receiv- 
ing the degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Hobart in 1930. In 1916 he received the 
Master of Arts degree from Columbia 
University. 
1890, and priest in 1891, by Bishop Hunt- 
ington. His marriage to Laura Brand of 
Louisville, Ky., took place in 1896. 

He served as rector of Calvary Church, 
Homer, N. Y., in 1891 and 1892; assistant 


pastor and assistant superintendent of St. 


Hospital, New York, for 14 | 


a 
| George, 


| mas 
| Washington, the Churchman. 


3 ‘* | services for the Rey. 
He was ordained deacon in | 


chaplain of patriotic societies and was act- 


ing chaplain of the United States Military | 


Academy at West Point in 1897. He was 
awarded the cross of an officer of the 
Legion of Honor in France in 1927 in 


| recognition of his services to the allied | 
governments 


during the World War. 
Listed among his published works are 
The Evolution of Church Music, Chris- 
Carols and Caroling, and 

Dr. Humphreys, who was chairman of 
the board of the Humphreys Medicine 
Company of New York, is survived by his 


George 
| 


widow, Mrs. Jean T. Humphreys of Mor- | 


ristown, N. Y., and four sons, Malcolm, 
and David, all of Morristown, 


and Landon Humphreys of New York. 
SS — 


THOMAS H. ROUILLARD, DEACON 


PRAIRIE Minn.— 
Thomas H. Rouil- 


lard, assistant minister 
the Messiah since 1924, were held at the 


IsLAND, 


| Chapel of the Messiah on July 20th. 


Luke’s Hospital from 1892 to 1900; canon | 


and registrar of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Dane New York City, from 1905 to 
1914; honey canon of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine in 1914; president of 
the hospital conference of greater New 


York from 1906 to 1915; president of the 


hospital bureau of standards and supplies; | 


| Dormitory and Scholarship Fund 


member of the hospital committee of the 
state charitable aid association; and as trus- 
tee of the United Hospital Fund. 

Dr. Clover is survived by his widow. 


a 


FRANK L. HUMPHREYS, PRIEST 


New Canaan, Conn.—The Rev. 
Frank Landon Humphreys, author, chap- 
lain, and former canon of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, died here on July 
19th after an illness of six months, at the 
age of 79. 

Dr. Humphreys, who had been mayor 
of Boynton, Fla., where he maintained a 
winter home for the past six years, served 
as lieutenant commander to the staff chap- 
lain, U. S. Naval Reserve, and retired 
with the rank of captain in 1929. 

He was born in Auburn, N. Y., in 
1858, the son of Dr. Frederick and Fran- 
ces M. Sperry Humphreys. 

He received the degree of Master of 
Arts from St. Stephen’s College in 1883; 
his Doctor of Sacred Theology degree from 
Hobart College in 1896; Doctor of Music 
in 1880, and the degree of Doctor of Law 
from the University of Maryland in 1916. 
He was ordained deacon in 1879 by Bishop 
Potter, and advanced to the priesthood in 
1883 by Bishop Starkey. 

Dr. Humphreys served as assistant at 
the Church of Heavenly Rest, New York 
City, from 1879 to 1881; as rector at 
Short Hills, N. J., from 1883. to 1885; 
as precentor and in charge of the Cathedral 
Church at Garden City, L. I., from 1886 
to 1891; at the Pro- Achedral, of St. John 
the Divine, New York City, during the 
years 1893 to 1901. He also served as 


The Rev. Mr. Rouillard was born in 
November, 1860. He studied under Dr. 
Riggs at the Santee Agency in Southern 
Nebraska, and was ordained to the diac- 
onate in 1924 by Bishop McElwain. His 
marriage to Julia Fraser, now deceased, 
took place in 1880. For many years he 
served as layreader and worker among 
the Indians of Prairie Island. 


a 


to Honor Memory of Fr. Bigelow 


PomrFret, Conn.—A memorial in the 


form of a new dormitory for the Rectory | 


School, to be known as the Father Bigelow 
Memorial Building, has been planned by 
the alumni, their parents, and all friends 
of the late headmaster, the Rev. Frank 
H. Bigelow, who died last spring. Plans 
for the memorial have been drawn and a 
building fund of $40,000 is set as the cost 
of erecting the building. Through the gen- 
erosity of three donors $4,027 has been 
given. 

The local members of the alumni com- 
mittee in charge of the building of the 
memorial are George C. Holt of Wood- 
stock and Walter Musgrave, Jr., of 
Danielson. 

A group of rectory school alumni in- 
itiated a drive to establish a Rev. Frank 
A. Bigelow memorial scholarship fund, and 
since the oldest alumnus is only 29 years 
of age, it is interesting to note that almost 
$500 was collected in the three weeks prior 
to the annual alumni meeting on May Ist 


of this year. 
——$_@—<<— 


135 at Spokane Summer School 


CoruR p’ALENE, IpAHOo—At the 15th 
annual district of Spokane summer school 
held recently at McDonald’s Point, Lake 
Coeur d’Alene, the Rev. William M. V. 
Hoffman, SSJE, was the outstanding fac- 
ulty member, all other members being 
local clergy or laity. All courses were for 
NALA credit. The enrolment was 135, 
and the camp was one of the most success- 
ful the district has held. 


Funeral | 


at the Church of | 


eg) 


PRAYER DESK 
AND BOOKSHELF 


his solid oak 

Prayer Desk 
and Bookshelf 
is designed es- 
pecially for 
those living 
where space is 
limited. A con- 
venient devo- 
tional help. Not 
only for apart- 
ment dwellers 
but for college 
students, nurses, 
doctors, and 
others. 


Price, $9.50 


Width 171% in.; height 
f.0.b. Baltimore i 


36 in.; depth 9 in 


AMMIDON & COMPANY 


31 S. Frederick St. Baltimore, Md. 


IN HIS 
HOLY 


By 
RUTH IRWIN 
REX 
Services of Worship 
for the Church School. 
Cloth, $1.25 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 
14 E. 41st St., New York City 
1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


GIRDLES 


Red Wool Rope, with tassels 


Black Mohair Rope! ines ene ere 4.50 
Black Silk Rope Me 1. a 1, wa alivusknaoneusiole 4.25 
Black Mohair Rope, with knots ciate pictehereione aoe 


Black Silk Rope 4.00 
White Linen Knitted.......... $10.00 to 20.00 


CENTRAL SUPPLY CO., WHEATON, ILL. 


WM. & €. Schmidt Company 


624 WEST CLYBOURN STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Beautiful Memorials 


IN BRASS, SILVER, ase 
MARBLE AND WO 
WRITE FOR CATALOG patties 
YOUR NEEDS. 


‘Gstablished + 1857 


R. Tiamb Studios 


tie and Lieabe: Ghee im: micthe 


Stain 


best: traditions: of: Christian Art 
| Mosaics «Intevior -Deroration + Murals 
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THE SPIRIT OF 


MISSIONS 


An illustrated review of the life 
and work of the Church at home 
and abroad, published monthly 
since 1836. 


Subscribe yourself 
Subscribe for a friend 


ry 
$1.00 a Year 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


Church Missions House 
281 Fourth Avenue New York City 


CHOIRMASTERS! 


Send for a copy of our catalogue 
now and plan your Fall program in 
the leisure of the summer 


months. 
Single copies mailed on a 30 day 
approval. Credit allowed on copies 
returned in good condition. 

Music for large and small choirs 


THE PARISH CHOIR 
355 Boylston Street Boston 


'ST. HILDA GUILD, INC. 


| CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
t Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
| 147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 
Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of Churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Church Embroidery. Altar, pulpit hangings, etc. 
Stoles, $6 up, Burse, veil $10 up, Surplices $8 up. 
Exquisite Altar Linens. Cope $50 up. Mass set $35 
up. Complete line pure Irish linens & Church 
Fabrics by the yd. Embroidered emblems ready to 
apply. Altar Guild Handbook 50c. Address all mail 
to: 


L. V. MACKRILLE, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. Telephone Wisconsin 2752 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NY. 
AND 
2 20BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


‘BELLS 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks — Surplices— Stoles— Scarves 


Silks— Altar Cloths — Embroideries 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
41837 Marking one hundred years of 1937 


service to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131. EAST 23RD STREET; NEW YORK, N. Y. 


a 


EDWIN S. GORHAM, Inc. 


Church Bookstore -:- Established 1900 


Books of all publishers, Church and Parish Require- 
ments, Catalogues and Information supplied. 


Vanderbilt 3-7563 18 West 45 Street New York 


; BELL CHIMES 


PEALS 


Write for literature. Address Dept. 33 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


Birt, Rev. Joun R., 3p, deacon, has been 
assigned to St. David’s Church, and to the Church 
of the Epiphany, Spokane, Wash. Address, E. 227 
Glass Ave. 


CAMPBELI formerly 


Rev. Arrexanpver K.,, 


rector of St. Matthew’s Church, National City, 
Calif. (L. A.); to be assistant to the dean_ of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, Calif., eftec- 


tive September Ist. Address, 615 S. Figueroa St. 

Crarke, Rev. Lroyp W., formerly rector of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, Athens, Ohio 
(S. ©.); to be senior canon of Christ Church 
Cathedral, Louisville, Ky., effective early in Sep- 
tember. 

Jupp, Rev. Atsert O., formerly in charge of 
St. Paul’s Church, Manheim, Pa. (Har.) ; to be in 
charge of St. Luke’s Church, Mechanicsburg, and 
of Calvary Church, Camp Hill, Pa. (Har.). Ad- 
dress at 8 E. Kelker St., Mechanicsburg, beginning 
September Ist. During August, address at Brant 
Beach, N. J. 

MacKir, Rev. Ntrson .W., formerly vicar of 
St. Peter’s Mission, Livingston, N. J. (N’k); to 
be curate at St. Peter’s Church, Morristown, N. J. 
(N’k), effective September 16th. Address, 70 
Maple Ave. 

Newson, Rev. Joun M., formerly canon mis- 
sioner of Christ Church Cathedral, Louisville, Ky.; 
to be missionary and executive secretary of the 
diocese of Indianapolis. 

Ripenour, Rev. Craupe S., formerly assistant 
at Rock Creek Parish, Washington, D. C.; is rector 
of St. Luke’s Parish, Bladensburg, Maryland (W.). 


ee 


SUMMER ACTIVITIES 


Hummer, Rev. Bernarp W., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is supplying at Calvary-St. Paul’s Church, 
Louisville, Ky., until September Ist. 

Woop, Rev. Grorce B., rector of St. An- 
drew’s, Ashland, Wis., will be in charge of St. 
Luke’s Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, during August. 
Address, 1330 Michigan Ave. 


ee 


NEW ADDRESSES 


Axcott, Rev. Grorce A., formerly 130 Wash- 
ington St., Norwich, Conn.; 51 High St., Deep 
River, Conn. 

Cuinn, Rev. Avusrin B., retired, formerly 
Carmel, Calif.; R. 2, Box 334D, Menlo Park, 
Calif. 


Grisworp, Rev. Epwin V., formerly 3402 
W. 62d Place; 6357 S. Homan Ave., Chicago, III. 


——— oe 


RESIGNATION 


Brrr, Rev. H. Rusuron, as rector of St. 
John’s Church, Cleveland, Ohio, effective September 
Ist: to attend The Graduate School of Applied 
Religion in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


———~= 


DEGREE CONFERRED 


Triniry Corrrce, Harrrorp—The degree of 
Doctor of Divinity was conferred on the Rt. Rey. 
S. Harrincton Lirrerr, Bishop of Honolulu, at 
the recent commencement exercises. 


tess 


AMERICAN CHURCH UNION 
CYCLE OF PRAYER 
AUGUST 


St. Mary of the Angels, Bronx, New York. 

Convent of St. Anne, Arlington Heights, 
Boston. 

St. John’s Convent, Ralston, N. J. 

Good Shepherd, Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. Mary’s-by-the-Sea, Point Pleasant, N. J. 

St. Andrew’s, Buffalo, N. Y; 


Wh 
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CHURCH KALENDAR 


AUGUST 

1. Tenth Sunday after Trinity 

6. Transfiguration. ( Friday.) 

8. Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
15. Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
22. Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
24. St. Bartholomew. (Tuesday. ) 
29. Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
31. (Tuesday.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


The Ministry and the Sacraments. By Vario 
Authors. Edited by R. Dunkerley and A. 
Headlam. Macmillan, New York. Pp. 56 
$5.00. 

‘ The report of the Theological Commissi 
appointed by the Continuation Committee 


the Faith and Order Movement. The book re 
resents the work of 30 leading members of t 
principal religious bodies of Christendom. | 
purpose was to prepare for the Edinbur; 
Conference, but the book is of permanent a 
unique value. 


Parish Communion. By Various Autho 

Edited by A. G. Hebert. SPCK, London. Is 
ported by Macmillan. Pp. 311. $2.75. 
‘ A volume of essays on the parish Euchari 
with special reference to deepening the unde 
standing of its nature among the faithful. 
sung Mass at an hour sufficiently early to 
able parishioners to make their Communio 
fasting at that service is suggested, thus co: 
bining music and ceremonial worship wi 
Communion. 


The 


CHURCH UINTEY, 


The Meanings of Unity. Report No. 1 of the Co: 
mission on the Church’s Unity. By Angus Dt 
Harpers, New York. (Paper) Pp. 50. 50 


The Communion of Saints. Report No. 2 of t 
Commission on the Church’s Unity. By Gai 
Jackson Slosser. Harpers, New York. (Pape 
Ppt 95 5 0ucts: 


The Non-Theological Factors in the Making a 
Unmaking of Church Union. Report No. 3 
the Commission on the Church’s Unity. | 
Willard Learoyd Sperry. Harpers, New Yo 
(Paper) Pp. 29. 50 cts. 


A Decade of Objective Progress in Church Uni 
Report No. + of the Commission on t 
Church’s Unity. By H. Paul Douglass. H: 
pers, New York. (Cloth) Pp. 140. $1.50. 


Next Steps on the Road to a United Church. F 
port No. 5 of the Commission on the Chure 
Unity. By William Adams Brown. Harpe 
New York. (Paper) Pp. 48. 50 cts. 


| These five reports are of great importas 
and should be studied by all Christian peo 
interested in the reunion of Christendom a 
in the efforts of the World Conference 
Faith and Order to bring that to pass. 


Church Unity. By F. H. Knubel. United Luther 
Publication House, Philadelphia. Pp. 86. 75 
‘A study of the problems of Church unity 
the president of the United Lutheran Chu: 
in America. 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 


Meditations: Suggested by Biblical and Ot 

Poctry. By Laura H. Wild. Abingdon Pre 
New York. Pp. 150. $1.00. 
‘| A help to meditation especially for natu 
lovers, made up of related passages from | 
Bible and religious poetry. The compiler 
professor of Biblical literature in Mount H 
yoke College. 


Minister’s Service Book: For Pulpit and Par 
Use. Compiled and edited by James Dal 
Morrison. Willett, Clark, Chicago. Pp. 2 
$1.50. 
‘| Aids to worship, prepared by a well-kno 
Baptist minister. 
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THE BIBLE 


Phe Christian Evangel. By John McNicol. Amer- 
ican Tract Society, New York. Bp. 193 a 51.50: 
A Life of Christ by the principal of the 
Toronto Bible College. 


Phe Gospel Story and Those Who Wrote It. By 
J. M. Crowley. Faith Press, London. Im- 
ported by Morehouse. Pp. 318. $1.80. 

1 This book is intended for parents and teach- 


ers who are engaged in the religious education 


of young children, and for older boys and 
girls who find the Gospels themselves difficult 
reading. 


| 

High Heritage. Compiled by Mary Chapin White. | 
Dutton, New York. Pp. 226. $2.00. 

1 An 


anthology of great passages from the 
Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha. 
The selections are intended to be read at | 
special services or in the church school or the 
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home. A list of readings for national days 
observed in the secular schools is given, with 
additional selections for events in the school 
year. The compiler has done an excellent piece 
of work and the book is extremely valuable. 


Luke: First Century Christian. By Graham Cham- 
bers Hunter. Introduction by Muriel Lester. 
Harpers, New York. Pp. 170. $2.00. 

A book about St. Luke by a writer who 


knows Palestine well. 


W W EDUCATIONAL @® ® 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


PateaBishHtOP’S SCHOOL | 


On the Scripps Foundation. Resident and day school for 
girls. Preparatory to Eastern Colleges. Intermediate grades. 
Modern buildings. Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, 
Headmistress. Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, President, 
Zoard of Trustees. Box 20, La Jolla, Calif. 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Anne 
(Episcopal) 
Smal) country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
nary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 
tymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
smple playground space, hockey field and tennis courts. 
Rate $656. 
For catalog, address: Sister Rachel, 
Box B. Versailles, Ky. 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY. 


Est. 1832. Episcopal preparatory school for girls, accred- 
ted to leading colleges. Country environments, — near 
Baltimore. Music, Art, General Courses. All 
Riding, Modern Equipment. Reasonable rates. 
aura Fowler, A.B., Bryn Mawr, Principal, Reisterstown, Md. 


St. Mary's Hall ves. 


Burlington, New Jersey 
lst year. Combines traditions with moderm facilities for the de- | 
lopment of talent and scholarship. Fully accredited college | 
reparatory course; general course includes art, muisc, dram- 
tics, secretarial course. Sports-tennis, archery, hockey, basket- | 
yall, canoeing, swimming, riding in pine woods. Spacious campus 
Jong the beautiful river. Grades 1-12 inclusive. Emphasis on diet | 
ind health. Moderate rates. Catalogue. | 


Edith M. Weller B.S. Principal 


Athletics, | 


ST. FAITH’S SCHOOL 


Saratoga Spa, Health Centre of America 


Ages, 6-18, Secretarial, Music, French, Art, Sports, 
Regents’ Examinations. 


Limited to 50 Tuition $550 
Apply toThe Rev. F. ALLEN SISCO, Ph.D. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS NEW YORK 
Protection, Health, Care, Education 


Saint Mary's School 


Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, New York 
College Preparatory and General Courses 


Modified Kent Plan 


For catalogue address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


¢ STUART HALL ¢ 


4th Year. An Episcopal school emphasizing best in 
southern tradition and culture. Effective preparation for 
‘ollege Entrance Boards and for colleges admitting on cer- 
ificate. General Course for Non-College Girl. Music, Art, 
Yramatics. Lower School. Courses for high school grad- 
ates in intensive college preparation and 1 or 2 years 
‘ecretarial. New Academic building, gymnasium and tiled 
wimming pool. Sports. Riding the year ‘round. For 
ooklet, address 


iss Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-L, Staunton, Va. 


KEMPER HALL 


KENOSHA WISCONSIN 


Episcopal Boarding and Day School Preparatory to all 
colleges. Unusual opportunities in Art and Music. Complete 
sports program. Junior School. Accredited. Address: Sisters 
of St. Mary, Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wisconsin, Box L. C. 


School of Nursing ys ths 
General Hospital. 
and Children. 
Pediatric Nursing, etc. Affiliations for Psy- 
chiatric and Public Health Nursing. New 
Building Opens September. 


HOSPITAL OF ST. BARNABAS AND FOR 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN, Newark, N. J. | 


200 Beds for Men, Women 
Medical, Surgical, Obstetric, 


The Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
BERKELEY CALIFORNIA 
Dean, Henry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road 


THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Affiliated with Harvard University 
Dean H. B. Washburn 3 Mason Street 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL | 
NEW YORK 

A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 

musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 

The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 

Individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. 

The School has its own building and playgrounds in the close. 


Fee - $300.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and 
scholastic examination. For Catalogue and information address 


THE PRECENTOR, CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


De Veaux Srhonol 
Niagara Falls, Nem York 


A Church Preparatory School for boys 
from the sixth grade on. The classes are 
small and high standards are maintained. 
The boys lead a well-balanced life with 
ample athletics and recreation. The enroll- 
ment is limited to 120. 

For catalogue, address, 
GEORGE L. BARTON, JR., PH.D. 
DeVeaux School 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


St. Christopher's 


COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Episcopal. Founded 1911. Accredited College Pre- 
paratory and Junior School. 33 acres of campus. 
3 playing fields. 14 well equipped buildings. Hon- 
or system. Graduate nurse. Reasonable rate. For 
catalog, address: Rev. C. G. Chamberlayne, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Headmaster, Box 15, R.F.D. No. 2, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


V 


AT THE NATION’S 
SHRINE 


ALLEY FORGE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


REPARATORY for col- 

lege or business. Boys 
{2 to 20. Also Junior Col- 
lege of Business Adminis- 
tration. Enrollment dou- 
bled in past five years. 
New fireproof dormitories, 
modern academic building 
and ney anne recrea- 

i 


tion and riding hall, sta- 
bles, gymnasium, Memo- 
rial Episcopal chapel, 


increased faculty. High 
scholarship standards with 
special supervision for in- | 
dividual student. Confir- 
mation of Cadet eandi- 
dates annually. All sports, 
golf, polo, Cavalry. In- 
fantry, Senior R. O. T. C. 
Band. Highest Govern- 
ment rating. 


For catalog, address Box R, Wayne, Pa. 


Ohe General Cheological Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 

Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 

Provision for more advanced work, leading to 
degrees of S.T.M. and D.Th. 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


In addition to the three-year 
Theological Course 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 


In assoctation with Carroll College, 
Waukesha, Wis., offers to Men 
Seeking Holy Orders a 


SIX-YEAR COLLEGE AND 
SEMINARY COURSE 


Leading to the Degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts of Carroll College and Bachelor 
of Divinity of Nashotah House. 
College opens September 15th 
Seminary opens September 29th 
For Particulars, Write 
THE DEAN, NASHOTAH, WIS. 


Philadelphia Divinity School 


A Three year Course of required Canonical Studies and 
Clinical Experience. Each Academic Year of eleven 
months. Applications for admission in October 1937 
now being received, 
Allen Evans, Dean 
Room 1703 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
123 So. Broad Street PHILADELPHIA 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Address THE DEAN 


When writing to schools 


mention that you saw the ad- 


vertisement in ‘‘The Living 


Cihuine hn 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


Christianity and Communism. By Seven Authors. 

Edited by H. Wilson Harris. Marshall Jones, 
Boston. Pp. 77. $1.50. ; 
{ Seven articles which appeared in the Spec- 
tator (English), together with some of the 
letters received by the Spectator after their 
publication. The seven authors are F. R. 
Barry, M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., Ernest Barker, 
Joseph Needham, Reinhold Niebuhr, W. R. 
Inge, and John Strachey. 


The End of Democracy. By Ralph Adams Cram. 
Marshall Jones, Boston. Pp. 261. $3.00. 
{ This book, by the distinguished architect and 
scholar, offers an answer to the question: ‘‘What 
is to follow the liquidation of democracy?” It 
is one of the most important books of the year. 

Rebel Religion. By B. C. Plowright. Foreword by 
John MacMurray. Round Table Press, New 
York. Pp. 195. $2.00. 


{ A comparison between the Communist and 


Fascist ideals and methods and those of the 
Christian. This book was selected by the Reli- 
gious Book Club as the Book-of-the-Month. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


Christendom and Islam. By W. Wilson 
Harpers, New York. Pp. 205. $2.00. 
{ A comprehensive and clear-cut picture of the 
Moslem faith, by the secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society of London. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Church and Learning in the Byzantine Empire: 
867-1185. By J. M. Hussey. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York. Pp. 259. $4.25. 

{ An account of the religion and scholarship 
of the Byzantine Empire during the period 
indicated, prefaced by a short introduction set- 
ting the Empire of the Macedinians and the 
Comneni in its political frame-work °n1 fol- 
lowed by an account of Symeon the Young. 


Case. 


The Living Chure 


Moscow the Third Rome. By Nicolas Zerno 
SPCK, London. Imported by Macmillan, Pp 
94. 90 cts. ie 
§{ A study of Russian Christianity by a not 
scholar. The chapters of the book were fi 
delivered as a course of lectures at Kins 
College, London. 


MISSIONS 


The South African Melting Pot. By Desmond | 
Clinton. Frontispiece. Longmans, Green, Ne 
York. Pp. 158. $1.40. * | 
J A vindication of the missionary policy of t 
London Missionary Society in South Afri 
during the critical years, 1799-1836. 


ART 


The Problem of Art. By Peter Green. Longmar 
Green, New York. Pp. 218. $2.50. 
{ A textbook of esthetics, by the well-knoy 
Canon of Manchester. 


CEASS TE TE D3 DV Rese: 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Died 


Grecory—Dr. Arvin L. Grecory entered into 
rest on July 7th in Washington, D. C. 

“May he rest in peace and light perpetual shine 
upon him.” 


Memorial 


Rey. Jacos Prosst, D.D., 


Late beloved Rector of Trinity P. E. Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Died July 22, 1928. 

“Rest eternal grant unto him, O Lord, and let 
light perpetual shine upon him.” 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
Marearet’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on application. 


Health Resort 


ST. ANDREW’S REST, Woodcliff Lake, N. J. 
Sisters oF St. Joun Baptist. For women re- 
covering from an acute illness or for rest. Private 


rooms, $10-$15. 


House of Retreat and Rest 


SAINT RAPHAEL’S HOUSE, Evergreen, Colo., 
under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary. Ad- 
dress, the StsrzrR In CHARGE. 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y. House open through- 
out the year. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS in all materials— 

Altars, Pulpits, Lecterns, Font—Altar Brasses, 
Alms Basins, Memorial Windows, and Tablets; 
Altar Coverings or Fabrics and Embroideries for 
making same. R. Getsster, Inc., 540 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 


ST. MARY'S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 


Altar Bread. Samples and prices on request. 


BOARDING 


Monticello, New York 


TO THOSE that desire comfort, rest, wholesome 

food in abundance. The great outdoors, invigor- 
ating air that does one so much good. Large lawn, 
flowers and garden. Benefit yourself with a short 
or long stay. Rates on application. Eusner’s, 
Monricerro, New York. 


New York City 


ST. MARY’S HOSTEL, 407 West 34th Street, 

New York City. In charge of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. Single rooms by day, week, or month at 
reasonable rates. No meals served. References re- 
quired. For rates and reservations address the 


Sister Superior, C.S.M., 407 West 34th Street, 
New York. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wisconsin, on the 

shore of Lake Michigan offers pleasant accom- 
modations for paying guests during July and Au- 
gust. Room and board $14.00 per week. Address 
Tue Sisters or St. Mary. 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 

for the distribution of Church literature by mail. 
Return postage the only expense. For information 
address Lenpinc Lisrary, Convent of the Holy 
Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


RATES 


- Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
tiages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 25 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). 


. Resolutions and Memorials, 4 cts. per word, 
including one-line heading. 


. All other classifications, 4 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser; 


5 cts. per word including box number and 
address when keyed in our care to be for- 
warded by us plus service charge of 25 cts. 
on first insertion. 


- Minimum price per insertion, $1.00. 


- No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 
fied advertising. 


- Copy for advertisements must be received 10 
days before publication date. 


LIBRARY 


THE CLERGY AND CHURCHMEN general 

are cordially invited to use the facilities of tl 
Freperic Cook Morenoust Memoria LIBRAR 
Room 11 on the second floor, 1801 W. Fond ¢ 
Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. The library is sma 
but contains an unusual selection of Church bool 
and periodicals, American and English, as well ; 
general reference works. Books cannot be draw 
out, but are available for free reference from 8: 3 
A.M. to 4:30 p.m., Mondays to Fridays inclusiv 
and 8:30 to noon on Saturdays. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


FINE IRISH LINEN especially selected for Chur 
use, 36 inches to 54 inches wide, cut any lengt 

Samples of 12 qualities on request. Mary Fawce1 

Comeany, 640 West State Street, Trenton, N. 


ST. MARY’S EMBROIDERY ROOM. Plain a1 
Embroidered Vestments. Ecclesiastical Embre 
dery. Address, Sr. Mary’s Hosrirat ror Cur 

DREN, 407 West 34th Street, New York City. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


Clerical 


WANTED—Deacon or priest (preferred) — 
curate, Philadelphia, salary $1500. Box C-22 
Tue Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED: Grapuatr Nursr—need not be R.] 

For Church Institution near New York. Chur 
woman preferred. Reply Box N-225, Tue Livi 
Cxurcn, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


YOUNG MAN with musical ability can ha 

home and board free with bachelor priest in sma 
western city in return for organizing and directis 
a small boy choir. There is no salary and I a 
not expecting an expert on these terms. This 
purely a missionary enterprise. A venture f 
Christ. Box H-223, Tue Livinc Cxuurcu, Mi 
waukee, Wisconsin, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Miscellaneous 


POSITION WANTED by University woman wi 
experience as Superintendent of Home or Git 
Training School. Box M-224, Tue Livi 


Cuurcn, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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CHURCH MUSIC 


cing’s Music. By Gerald Hayes. With an essay by 
Sir H. Walford Davies. Illustrated. Oxford 
Press, New York. Pp. 88. $3.00. 
1A large and sumptuous book, in which the 
term “King’s music” is explained and examples 
of the music given, together with pictures 
from old books showing musicians and musical 
instruments of the period. 


"he Rise and Growth of English Hymnody. By 
Harvey B. Marks. Forewood by Bishop Perry. 
1 The purpose of this book is to furnish a 
concise, general survey and systematic study of 
English hymnody, for the help of theological 
students and clergy. The book is invaluable for 
anyone who wishes to obtain a general knowl- 
edge of the field of present-day English 
hymnody. ‘ 


BIOGRAPHY AND 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


"he Great Adventure. By Dorothy Reynalds. Faith | 


Press, London. Imported by Morehouse. Pp. 
85. 80 cts. 


{A story from actual life of a “hidden saint,” | 


through whose triumphant faith in the midst 
of trial and sorrow the splendor of the Chris- 
tian religion is revealed. 


jastward: The Story of Adoniram Judson. By 
Stacy R. Warburton. Frontispiece. Round Table 
Press, New York. Pp. 240. $2.50. 
1 The first study in 50 years of the life of 
this great missionary. 


‘rom Buddha to Christ. By Taisei Michihata. 
Translated by P. A. Smith. Frontispiece. 
Church Publishing Society, Tokyo. Pp. 240. 
$1.00. 

1 A convert’s account of his spiritual struggles 
toward and attainment of the peace and joy 
of the Christian faith. 

Vork and Dreams and the Wide Horizon. By 
Louis C. Cornish. Beacon Press, Boston. Pp. 
403. $2.00. 


{The autobiography of a Unitarian minister. 


OTHER BOOKS 


fehold, the Bridegroom Cometh. By James Moore 
Hickson. Edited with Notes from the Early 
Fathers, by Sister Constance. Methuen, Lon- 
don. Pp. 397. 7 shillings, 6 pence. 
f, Addresses given at the services of healing 
at Christ Church, Westminster, 1931-1933, by 
the late Mr. Hickson. 

ible Study through Bible Plays. By Sister Prisca, 
CSM. Introduction by Winfred Douglas. Nor- 
mandie House, Chicago. Pp. 138. $2.50. 
{ Plays in which the text of the King James 
Version is used throughout, with hymns and 
other customary Church music. The arrange- 
ment is done with great skill and the book will 
be permanently valuable to directors of reli- 
gious drama in parishes both large and small. 
Careful directions for producing the plays add 
to the value of the book. 

hysicians and Medical Care. By Esther Lucille 
Brown. Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 
Boaz 02. 7-5) cts: 
7 A statistical study of medical education and 
medical service in the United States. 


PAPER-BOUND PUBLICATIONS 


'gainst the Shepherds! By Colin Clout. Church 
Literature Association, London. Pp. 31. 4 pence. 
§ An indictment of English public-school reli- 
gion. 

Book of Saints. By Alick Bouquet. Edited by 
A. M. Jones. Frontispiece. Longmans, Green, 
New York. Pp. 95. 36 cts. 

{ Selections from the author’s 4 People’s Book 
of Saints. 

he Church’s Offering. By Henry de Candole. 
Morehouse, Milwaukee, Pp. 72. 60 cts. , 
7 A new edition of this study of Eucharistic 
worship. 

hurch and State. By Ryllis Alexander Goslin. 
Foreign Policy Association, New York. Pp. 
46. 25 cts. 

{ Headline Book Number 10. , 

he City Challenges the Church. Home Missions 
Council, New York. Pp. 91. 55 cts. 

{ Addresses made at an interdenominational con- 
ference on the city church, 1937. 

edo: The Faith that Will Not Shrink. Compiled 
by William L. Cullen. Church Book Room, 
Toronto. Pp. 103. 50 cts. 


Faith and Reason. By A. R. Vidler. Church Liter- 
ature Association, London. Pp. 24. 3 pence. 


Letters by a Modern Mystic: Excerpts from Let- 
ters of Frank C. Laubach. Student Volunteer 
Movement, New York. Pp. 47. 25 cts. 


Miracle. By A. R. Vidler. Church Literature Asso- 
ciation, London, Pp. 20. 3 pence. 

No-Foreign-War Crusade. By Members of the 
Emergency Peace Campaign, New York. Illus- 
trated. Pp: 52: 5 cts. 

The Parish Priest and the Life of Prayer. By 
Evelyn Underhill. Morehouse, Milwaukee. Poe 
32.) 5.0 ects: 

The Practice of Confession: Why, What, and 
How. By Sibyl Harton. Morehouse, Milwaukee. 
Pp. 64. 40 cts. 


{ A valuable manual by the author of The 
Pursuit of Perfection. 
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The Presentation of the Bible to Children. By 
E. F. Hall. Foreword by W. R. Matthews. 


Oxford Press, New York. Pp. 54. 40 cts. 

Providence. By A. R. Vidler. Church Literature 
Association, London. Pp. 20. 3 pence. 

Quiet Corner. By Patience Strong. Dutton, New 
York. Pp. 62. 50 cts. 

IF e Promise: A Book of Loyalty for the Boys and 
Girls of the Foreward Movement. Illustrated. 
Forward Movement Commission, Cincinnati. 
Pps 3ily 5 icts. 

{One of the best publications of the Com- 
mission. 


Why Believe in God? By Sister Hilary, CSM. Holy 
Cross Press, West Park, N. Y. Pp. 40. 10 cts. 
{ Problem Paper, No. 8. 

Why Confession? By Karl Tiedemann, OHC. Holy 
Cross Press, West Park, N. Y. Pp. 26. 10 cts. 
{ Problem Paper, No. 9. 


Call UgReG lI = S HOR Ve leGih es 


ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK—Continued 


Church of the Ascension, Chicago 


1133 N. LaSalle Street 
Rev. Wiri1amM Brewster Srosxorr, D.D., Rector 


Sunday Masses: 8:00, 9:15, 11:00 a.m., and 
Benediction, 7:30 p.m. Week-day Mass, 7:00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays: 4:30-5:30, 7: 30-8: 30. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 


Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tue Cowrry FarHers 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30, and 11 a.m. 
Weekday Masses: 7 a.m. Thursdays and Holy 
Days 7:00 and 9:30 a.m. 
Confessions: Sat. 3-5, 7-9 p.m. Sun. 9:15 a.m. 


NEW YORK 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
Amsterdam Avenue and 112th Street 
New York City 


Sundays: 8, Holy Communion. 10, Morning 
Prayer. 11, Holy Communion and Sermon. 4, 
Evening Prayer and Sermon. 

Weekdays: 7:30, Holy Communion (on Saints’ 
days, 7:30 and 10). 9:30, Morning Prayer. 5, 
Evening Prayer. 

Saturdays: Organ Recital at 4:30. 


Summer Sunday Evenings 
in New York 
8:00 o’clock 


Rey. Donatp B. Atpricy, D.D. 
Rector, will preach on 
“This Is God’s World” 


Ascension 


Fifth Avenue 
at Tenth Street 


Tuis Cuurcu Is Never CrosEep 


St. James’ Church, New York 


Madison Avenue and 71st Street 
Tur Rev. H. W. B. Donecan, Rector 


Sunday Services 
8:00 a.m., Holy Communion. 
11:00 a.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon 
8:00 p.m., Evening Prayer and Sermon 
Holy Communion, Wednesdays, 8:00 a.m., Thurs- 
days and Holy Days, 12 Noon. 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York 


Fifth Avenue and 53d Street 
Rev. Roe.ir H. Brooxs, §.T.D., Rector 


Sunday Services: 8 a.m., 11 a.m., and 4 p.m. 

Daily Services: 8:30 a.m., Holy Communion. 
Noonday Service, 12:05 to 12:35. 

Thursdays: 11 a.m., Holy Communion. 


Trinity Church 


Broadway and Wall Street 
In the City of New York 
Rey. Freperic §. Freminec, D.D., Rector 


Sundays: 8, 9, 11 a.m., and 3:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 8, 12 (except Saturday), 3 p.m. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 


Park Avenue and 51st Street 
Rev. G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 


8 a.m. Holy Communion. 
11 a.m. Morning Service and Sermon. 
Holy Comm., Thurs. & Saints’ Days, 10:30 a.m. 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rev. Joun Gass, D.D., Rector 


Sundays: 8 and 11 a.m. 
Holy Days: Holy Communion at 10 a.m. 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 


46th Street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 
Rev. Granvitte M. Wixtiiams, S.S.J.E., Rector 


Sunday Masses, 7, 9 and 11 (Sung Mass). 
Week-day Masses, 7, 8 (Thurs., 7, 8, 9:30). 
Confessions: Thurs., 5; Sat., 2:30, 5 and 8. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 


Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rey. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 
Sunday: Low Mass, 8 a.m. Matins, 10:30 a.m. 
High Mass, 11 a.m. Evensong, 4 p.m. 

Daily: 7:00, 9:00, 12:30, and 5:00 
Confessions: Saturday, 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 


E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rey. Henry W. Rorn, Dean 
Sunday Masses, 7:30 and 11:00 (Sung Mass 
and Sermon). \ 


Week-day Mass, 7 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:15-5:00, 7:15-8:00. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 


AFTER THIS MANNER 
_By Gertrude Hollis 


“Each of the nine sections of this series of meditations on the Lord’s Prayer opens 
with a word-picture composed with the author’s usual grace and skill; and the whole 
book is marked by a spirit of real reverence and simplicity. It is a book to use in 
the spirit with which it is written; and as an aid to prayer, especially for those 
who do not find meditation easy, it is likely to be of great value to many readers.” 
—Church Times (London). Paper, 60 cts. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 
By James Thayer Addison, D.D. 


It is true that Dr. Addison’s book was used by hundreds of people for daily meditation 
during the Lent of 1937—and we anticipate that many hundreds more will read it 
next Lent—but to those who are not familiar with this helpful and spiritual inter- 
pretation of the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, may we say that it is a book that 
may be read at any season of the Christian Year. Paper, 50 cts 


THE Most DevouT EXPOSITION OF THE 


Lorp’s PRAYER OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
Translated by Walter K. Firminger, D.D. 


To many St. Thomas Aquinas is‘thought of only as severe, cold and precise, given 
to the discussion of metaphysical subtleties. They forget that the author of the 
Summa Theologica is also the author of some of our most treasured devotional hymns, 
“© Salutaris Hostia,” for instance, and others. These Meditations-breathe the same 
depth of devotion and of love. Paper, 40 cts. 


CHURCH TEACHING FOR CHURCH CHILDREN 
By J. N. Newland-Smith 


While this is a book of instructions on the Church Catechism for catechists, parents, 
and Church school teachers, there is included, among other additional subjects, a 
most excellent section on the Lord’s Prayer. The late Dr. Chalmers recommended 
this book “‘as by far the best book of reference, although it is obviously written for 
an English constituency. I have not been able to find any American book which 


equals it for definiteness and completeness.” Cloth, $2.40 
For the Children 
THE Our FATHER Book THE Lorp’s PRAYER PAINTING Book 

By Blanche Handler Designed by T. Noyes Lewis 
The Lord’s Prayer in verse and picture. Young children who know the Lord’s 
An admirable booklet for children begin- Prayer will delight in coloring the pages 
ning to learn the Our Father. Eight lovely of this attractive book with paint or 
sepia line drawings. Paper, 40 cts. crayon. Paper, 12 cts. 


MOREHOUSE CHURCH BOOK STORES 


14 E. Forty-first St., New York City 1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee 


